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TO THE 
RIGHT HON». EDMUND BURKE, 


Dean Sin, | | 

IT is highly pleaſing to me, that, in inſcribing the following 
Eſſays to your name, [can boaſt of their having been honoured with 
your approbation. Yet, though there lurk ſome intoxicating qua- 
lities in your praiſe, I am not ſo deluded, as to entertain a 
doubt that you will think the work improved, by thoſe orna- 
ments, called lituræ, which are ſcattered, and not ſparingly, 


ever this edition. 


It would, at no time, have been improper in the Patriot, ur 
Man of letters, to felet you, for his Patron, when you once 
had reached that eminence, which enables to patronize : but 
here, the caſe is ſtronger : for, conſidering the tendency of the 
following pages; the recent criſis of publick affairs; and the 
nature, and object of your late excellent publications; I fhoul4 
be almoſt culpable in becoming client to any other. Let me add, 
that one who riſks his popularity, by ftudying to deſerve it, 
has ſome pretence fer claiming your protection. 


Thoſe prerogatives v, you enjoy, in the COMMONWEALTH 
of letters, and which impozver you to give proleFion, where 
you think it is deſerved, might, perhaps, be inflanced, as a 
farther proof that republicks are but forms, which maſk the do- 
ni nion of a few ; or ſele authority of one. But herein it ex- 
cells all ſimilar conſtitutions, that literary merit is ww/at leads to 
literary greatneſs. So at leaft it has befallen, in the caſe of 
Mr. Burke ; nor are his honours confined to the domains of lite- 


ralure, 
Jam Dear Sir, 


with very great reſpecb, 
your obliged, humble Serwant, 
WILLIAM SMITH. 
Dublin, June 28th, 1792, 
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—Progreſſus primo, exploratoris modo, ut ex tuto 
ſpecularetur hoſtem, per occafionem etiam paucos oc. 
cidit. 5 f 

Liv : lib: 22. e. 15. 


B Y the number of publications that have 
| ſprung up ſince the late tempeſts in France, I am 
reminded of a notion which prevailed amongſt 
| the Ancients, that thunder-ſtorms occaſion 

large crops of Muſhrooms.F In both caſes there 

is ſtupendouſneſs of cauſe, and punineſs of effect; 
whilſt a playful Fancy, purſuing the allu- 
ſion, finds that Muſhrooms are haſty produc- 
tions of a clod : that they are crude, and of 
ſumſy contexture; and have heretofore furniſhed 
a vehicle, for conveying poiſon to Princes. | 


* To the Printer of the Freeman's Journal. 
+ Juvenal, Satyr 5th l. 117. 


? The Emperor Claudius was poiſoned in a diſh of 
Muſhrooms. 
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Two or three of thoſe ſunguſſes, thus ſtarting 
from the ranknels o: vulgar patriotiſm, have 
attracted my notice; aud provoked this letter: 
it ſhall be followed by others, if you think pro- 
per to inſert it, and is in the mean time to be 
conſidered as merely prefatory. 


W hoam TI? That I ſhall not reveal: What am I? 
a Patriot ; If Johnſon's detmnition be a Juſt one ; 
for I love my country. But if the idea is to be 
derived from the tenets of thoſe ſocieties, which 
are ſuarmi g ronnd us, I muſt fairly wave all 
preteniions to the title. 


I am not one of thoſe, who finding adequate 
excrciſe for their robuſter malice, withiu the 
circle of private ouncxion, ſend their languid 
philanthropy to look avroad wr vigour; and 
ranging the remotereſs of public calamity, to ſeek 
that appetite or dotug good, winch misfortune 
found ai uome was not able to excite. 


I do not quit the clearneſs of domeſtick duties, 
to PLULge into che darkneſs of civil obligations; 
do not NE my family, to ſerve my country. 


do not vary practical ſeliſhneſs with ſpecu- 
lative benevolence; nor ſolace with patriotiſm 
the intervals of Auch. 


do not think private baſeneſs the firſt requi- 
ſite to publick virtue; but, on the contrary, re- 
gard diſſoluteneſs as the epitome of diſorder; 
and can maguify the minuteneſs of domeſtick ex- 
cell. nce, to the vaſt ſublimity of public worth. 


To 


E 


To roll ſmoothly round the axis of private ob- 
ligation, is the firſt aid we owe to the harmony 
of the public machine. My faculties cannot 
therefore exalt a knave to a patriot ; nor diſtort 
a good man to a bad citizen.—But to return to 
the inftigators of my preſent letter. | 

It is ſaid, in a pamphlet which I have lately 
ſeen, that © it is not from the wealthy, attached 
to their preſent enjoyment, that commotion 1s to 
be apprehended. It is not from the induſtrious; 
a ſingle year of anarchy muſt prove fatal to their 
competence; it is not trom the poor,” &c. &c. 


Now, though readers may be _—_—y tempt- 
ed to wonder how public tranquillity has ever 
been diſturbed; or whence tumults have ariſen, 


which cannot originate from any of the claſſes 


that com poſe a ſtate et I doubt if the aſſertion 
be ſo falſe as it appears: I doubt if commotion 
is ſo juſtly to be feared from any of thoſe quarters, 
which this author has deſcribed, as {rom another 
claſs of men, which he has forgotten to euume- 
rate; who hold a middle place between the in- 
duſtrious and the rabble; and vibrate betwixt 
the oppoſites of re{'leffneſs and floth :—they are 
a politer fort of mob. In this quarter muſt 
you look for the ſeditious efforts of modern 
patriotiſm. | 


Here you ſhall ſind a Forcing-houſe where the 
v bimſical varieties of inexperienced greenneſs 
grow and flouriſh: where idle turbulence bloſſoms 
into faction; and knits in fruits, which our po- 
litical climate forbids to ri pen; and by its whole- 
j9:n2 coolneſs, checks in their advancementto 
tne full maturity of havock, and rebel lion. 

B 2 Uncertain 
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Uncertain as I am whether this prefatory let- 
ter will obtain admiſſion to your paper, I ſhall 
conclude more abruptly than I otherwiſe might, 
—with ſaying that it depends on your ideas of 
publick virtue, whether you will allow my claim 
to the title of 


A PATRIOT, 


Nu MB. 


„ Minime mirum eſt, communicata cum his re- 
ic publica, fideles eſſe, qui, etiam expertes ejus, fem 
% ſuam ſemper præſtiterunt. 


(Joxsweac the preſent ſituation of this 
country, I know of no more material ingredient 
in a man's politick's, than his opinion on what 
is called the Roman Catholick queſtion :—l ſhall 


therefore proceed to give you mine. 


The paſſage from Cicero, which I have choſen 
for my motto, 1s au inlet to my ſentiments. That 
great man thought that advantages produced at- 


tachment : that to communicate benefits was to 
promote loyalty. 


That I ſhould agree with Cicero none will be 
ſurpriſed; nor can any deny that his abſtract rea- 
ſoning is here applicable; but, like every thing 
abſtract, it is only to a certain degree, it will 
apply. For, theoretick truth will not always bear 


u pos 
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upon thoſe caſes that appear to be within it's 
influence: their circumſtances intervene; aud 
obſtruct it's operation. 


Cicero was aware of this; and therefore to 
the abſtract principle he added the experienced 
diſpoſitions to fidelity, of thoſe people, to whom 
new privileges were extended. Minime mirumn 
eſt, communicata cum h1s republica, fdeles eſſe, qui 
_ ettam expertes ejus, fdem ſuam ſemper Pr Eſtiterunt. 


Thus, conſiſtiug as it does of blended princi- 
ple and fact does not the reaſoning of Cicero 
apply to the caſe of the Roman Catholicks in 

this country? When examined, it will be found 
drawn from political expediency ; aud it 1s from 
ſuch a rational, and wholeſome ſource, that I 
would derive all arguments in their favour. Cicero 
built none of his concluſions on Rights of Man: 
—nor do I. He, iu his higher ſphere of con- 
nexion, left fuch doctrines to Mark Anthony; 


and I, in my obicurity, reſign them to Thomas 
Paine. 


It has, theretore, been with griefthatT perceived 
the mild hopesot the Roman Catholicks, cheered 
by the mad cries of the ſeditious: that I ſaw de- 
figning Atheilm, with malignant policy, ex- 
tending the hand to ſuffering Chriſtiauity ;—and 
found the beſcechings of ſubjects for privileges of 
citizens, drowned in the claims of rebels, for 


Rights ot Men. I am a friend to Catholicks, 


but I am a friend to order; I am a friend to Ca- 
tholicks, but I am a fend to the conſtitution ; 
Iama friend to Catholicks, but I am 2 friend 
to relig ion. 


I re. 


x: 
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I rejoice at the extenſion of privilege which 
they have obtained ; and hope to {ce their privi- 
leges yet farther extended: but I qualify my 
hopes, and ſtill more my expre:hons, with de- 
{erence to that Legiſlature, the inv aſion of whoſe 
privilege is the ſurrender of my own. 


I am united to the Catholicks by the bonds of 
religion: (contraſted with ir religion: for though 
I am not ot their church; we yet are but varie- 
ties, alike belonging to the ſublime claſs of 
Chriſtianity. That I ſhould be their friend, 1s 
therefore to be accounted for, on principles com- 
patible with religion and good order. The poli- 
cy ſeems obvious, which ſhould unite two brother 
Chriſtians, to oppoſe a ſtronger barrier to the ir- 
ruptions of infidelity ; but what ſhould unite the 
Atheiſt with the Catholick? W hat, but a cement 
form'd of miſchievous intentions, which, having 
firſt produced a temporary coherence, will ſoon 
explode, with ruinous diſunion! 


Acquainted, with the advantages of our excel- 
lent conititution, I would ſhare them as extenfive- 
ly as is compatible with its ſafety; I therefore 
mean to confider the queſtion of a conceſſion of 
privilege to the Roman Catholicks, upon the 


grounds of its expediency, with reference to the 
complete ſecurity of the State. | 


Some of the facts, ſrom whence the inference of 
expediency ariſes, are the following. 


The numbers of the Roman Catholicks: 
their ſhare of national property: the political 
tendeucy 
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tendency of their religious ſyſtem; and, their ap- 
parent diſpoſitions to order, or the contrary, as 
collected trom their paſt and preſent conduct. 


Firſt, Upon their numbers they ſhould not be 
fond todwell: the circumſtance taken alone, proves 
only this; that every benefit which can with ſafety, 
oug ht to be extended to ſo numerous a body. And 
if 1t be qualified with the further hypotheſis, of 
their unfriendlineſs to the preſent eſtabliſhment, 
it becomes an argument ſubverſive of their claims. 
If the boaſt of numbers concealed a threat of vio- 
lence, I ſhould obſerve, that the compariſon, 
which, in the larger body, excites importunate 
audacity, ſhould be productive of cautious for- 


titude, in the ſmaller. 


No doubt thoſe civil benefits ſhould be ſcatter- 
ed widely, for the attainment of which, ſociet 
was formed: but this general principle of wile 
benevolence 1s not applicable to a caſe, where 


the more numerous body in a ſtate is ſuſpected of 
diſaffection. 


Whilſt men ſtand indifferent, their affections 
ſhould be courted, by conceſſion of benefits, to 


preſent eſtabliſhments: 7d frmiffe mum len ge imperi- 


um eſt, quo obedientes gaudent. But having onceal- 
certained the diſloyalty of ſubjects, you ſhould 
not give them privileges, which amount ro pow. 
ers of diſturbing that State, to which they are diſ- 
affected. I ſay ſuch privileges as amount to powers; 
for I admit that, even in caſes of aſcertained di ſloy- 
alty—it may be prudent to beſtow privileges 
upon the diſaffected. It will be juſtice ſo to do, 

| where 

* Livy. 
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where diſaſſection has been provoked by a proſ- 
cription from civil benefits; — but this extenſion 
muſt be gradual and cautious. 


We have already conceded privileges to the 
Catholicks. The preſent queltiou regards the 
meaſure of our concelhous. 


I ſay, then to my Roman Catholick country- 
men, that ſuperiority of number 1s bad ground 
whereon to ſtand. Alone it is inſufficiĩent to ſup- 
port their claims: add that they are well affected, 
and its aid is hardly neceſſary: ſuppoſe them to 
be di ſloyal, and their numbers make againſt them. 


For, ſufler me to repeat, that if in the firſt in- 
ſtance, political inſtitutious ſhould aim at ſecu- 
ring the attachment ot all bodies, by the liberal 

ift of benefits to each; yet ſuppoſe any of thoſe 
Coding already hoſtile, and there will be eve 
reaſon for proſcribing them, under the reſtricu- 
ons I have above pointed out. 


For, their hoſtility was all we had originally 
to fear, or, by the conceſſion of advantages, 
had intended to prevent. Now that they have 
declared war, we are to conſult our own ſecurity, 
by ſhutting the gates of our couſtitution. We 
ought ſtill, perhaps, to leave our diſſentient 
countrymenin theenjoyment of every benefit that 
is extrinſick to the Goverumeut; but political pri- 
vileges are power ul weapons ; and muſt not be 
put into the hands of enemies. 


I am next to conſider the ſhare which Roman 
Catholicks have of national property, and digni- 
ties, 
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ties, amongſt them. And in this reſpect, the 
ground they ſtand upon is firm. From their rank 
and wealth in the country, as from a command- 
ing eminence, they can point out to the Legiſla- 
tare various grounds of expediency, whichſhould 
produce them an increaſe of political privileges. 


Here the wiſdom of the Legiilature merits 
praiſe ; which has given them landed intereſt, as 
a foundation for further privilege. We have let 
them ſettle and improve in the out- ſkirts of our 
conſtitution, till by fate degrees they may become 
citizens with ourſelves. "They are not a ſet of 
mendicaut diſturbers, who have daggers wrapt 
in their petitions for civil liberty; whoſe pa- 
triotiim is a precipitation from their poverty 
and turbulence; with whom Rights of Meu are 
the war- hoop that leads to plunder and to car- 
nage. They are mingled into the ſeveral orders 
of the State; and individuals amongſt them have 
thus acquired iutereſts, if not diſtiuct from thote 
of their perſuaſion, a. leaſt connected with thoſe 
of our eſtabliſhment. They have their hierarchy *® 
and peerage ; their landed and monied intereſts ; 
the patronage of wealth, and clientele of poverty; 
all powerful ties upon their loyalty.—They have 
in ſhort that ſyſtem of ſubordination, and whole- 
{vine an of dependency amongſt them, 
which prevents inteſtine fevers, promotes good 
order, and connects their body intimately with 


No Biſhop, no King“ is an old maxim, whoſe ap- 
8 in favour of the R. C. claims, is ewa checked 
y their admiſſion of the Poee's ſupremacy in ſpirituals. 


ours: 
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ours: which ſeparates the intereſts of Catholick 
individuals from thoſe of their religion and 
binds them up with thoſe of their ra. 


This ſcale of rank and fortune amongſt the Ca- 
tholicks, analogous to that which is found 
amongſt ourſelves, is, in my mind, highly fa- 
vourable to their claims : it eſtabliſhes a natural 
connexion bet wixt us. | 


Mens' ſentiments towards each other are more 
influenced by thoſe relations, which worldly pur- 
ſuits create between them, than by any difference, 
or conformity, in their religious opinions. The 
obſcure Catholick will be apter to remember 
with envy, that his ſplendid neighbour is a Peer, 
than to dwell, with complacency, on the ſame- 
neſs of their faith. The tradeſman will forger 
that his rival is a Catholick; and in the neigh- 
bouring Proteſtant, will fee only a cuſtomer. To 
this there may be exceptions; but the rule is 
generally true: thus in the Catholick body there 
is a conformity of ſubordination, that connects 
its members reſpectively with us: there is a 
mutual repulſion ot individual intereſts, that will 
prevent (I hope) the cement of religious preju- 
dice from formiug a mals, to cruſh or even 
threaten Proteſtantiſm. 


3dly. With regard to the tendency of their 
religious ſyſtem, let me obſerve, that it is the hie- 
rarchy, which priucipally connects our Church 
and State; and therefore, that Roman Catholicks 
do politically deſerve to be ſiugled out for iavour, 
from the other Diſſenters from the Church Eſta— 


bliſked, 


WW, 


bliſhed, whoſe clerical democracies ſuit ſo ill 
with the principles of mixture, aud ſubordinati- 
on, that pervade our valuable conſtitution. Thus, 
Hume the Hiſtorian, though native of a ſoil, 
where epiſcopacy does not flouriſh, allows that 
the maxim of no Biſhop, no King, is not 
intirely without foundation; and attributing to 
the puritanical clergy a violent turn towards re- 
publicaniſm, he confiders ſuch principles as allied 
to their religion; and ſays furcher of thoſe Secta- 
Ties, that being moſtly perſons of low birth, 
<< and mean education, the ſame lofty preten- 
6 ftons which attended them iu their familiar 
<< addreſſes to their maker, iuduced them to uſe 
the utmoſt freedoms with their earthly Sove- 
* 5 


By having an hierarchy then, the Roman 
Catholicks deſerve our favour ; though the ſub- 
ordination of their Clergy to a foreign power 
muſt be confeſſed to weaken this ground of claim: 
yet any formidable conſequences, likely to enſue 
from ſo faulty a tenet, I cannot for my part, eaſily 
foreſee. The reign of religious ſuperſtition is no 
more; (in France it has been ſucceeded by 
political fanaticiſm:) and as I truſt the Catho- 
licks will never be able, nor willing to diſturb 
this riſing country ; nor conſequently make a 
pretext of this dogma in their religion, when 
prompted in reality by other views; ſo I am cer- 


tain that they will not bona fide, ſacrifice their 


civil intereſts to their ſpiritual allegiance to the 
Biſhop of Rome.—But that I am writing in their 


* Hiſt. Engl. c. 45. 
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favour, I might call in aid of my aſſertion, their 
late flirtation with the Preſbyterians of the 
North. 


But 4thly, the good conduct of the Roman 
Catholicks, ariſing partly, perhaps, from cauſes 
that are noticed in this letter, gives the ſtrongeſt 
and moſt pleaſing claim upon our kindnels. Yet 
I preſume not to ſay, that the Legiſlature has 
been too ſparing of indulgence. On the contrary, 
I repeat, that in caſes ſimilar to the preſent, it 
is prudent to convey an intereſt, that ſhall pro- 
duce a contented ſondneſs for the conſtitution, 
before you beſtow a privilege that might enable 
to diſturb it. 


Where the quiet of an empire, and the per- 
manency of a wile eſtabliſhment are at ſtake, no 
Caution can be excelſive. 


And caution diddates that we ſhould raiſe at- 
tachment by the concellion of benefits, aud cheriſh 
1s growth by the conceilion of powers. 


I hold, then, in general, that Roman Catho- 
licks deſerve our favour. The extent of our con- 
ceſſious 1 leave the Legiſlature to define. I will 
not pronounce that they have had enough; in- 
deed, I hope to fee them obtain more. But 
enough they have had to excite their gratitude ; 
and a contented thankfulneſs for what has been 


beſtowed is the ſureſt proof that they are entitled 
to receive more. 


Upon themſelves depends the enabling us to 
beſtow on them the more valuable, and intimate 
| privileges 


E 

privileges of our conſtitution; and juſtifying our 
concellons, upon the large, and benevolent prin- 
ciples of political expediency, to ſay with 
' Cicero, whilit we enrol them amongſt our citi- 
| Zens, muuime mirum eft, commeunicata cum his re- 
publica, frleles eſſe qui etiam cxperies ejus fem 
fuain ſemper praftiterunt. 


NVU M B. 


Fa «ſt, in re, prada pervicacia : ipft fdem vecant, 
TAcirxus. 


8 OM E late occurrences have ſuggeſted the 
ſubject of my preſent letter; in which I mean to 
examine the nature of that Conſiſtency, at which 
men ſhould aim, or of which they may be proud. 
If years, attended by experience, and habits of 
reflection, lead to wiſdom, it is not by the path 
of youthiul folly. He, therefore. who, in age, 
goes limping along the road, into which carly 
inexperience chanced to thruſt him, as he ſtuin- 
bles on new ſollies, or plunges in new crimes, 
may ſhout that ke is confiſtent ;” he ſhall have 
no Praiſe from me. 


When the line which you have taken is a 
wrong one, if you do not deviate, you will not 
improve; and thereſore, to perſiſt is not always 
to be conſiſtent, or elſe to be confiſtent does not 
always merit praiſe. If my poſitions ſhould ap- 

pear 
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pear to be more obvious than they are neceſſary, 
to be more eaſily acquieſed iu, than applied; I 
anſwer, that to judge iron the conduct of ſome 
men, we ſhould ſuppoſe they thought conſiſt- 
ency intrinſically meritorious; without regard 
to the acts which it concern ;—and as to the 
obviouſnelſs of auy maxims, we more frequently 
need to be reminded, than infornicd. 


Mr. Pitt has bcen lately taxed with inconfiſten- 
ey: Perhaps juſily ; perhaps not: I care uot; 
except as he is co.rected with public welfare; 


and but ule him as an iuſtance to illuſtrate my 


opinions: coniormably to which, I muſt pro- 
nounce, that the ſacts found againſt him do not 
afcertain his guilt. According to the quality of 
thoſe meaſurcs which he has deſerted, his deſer- 
tion, (call it by what name you will) 1s deſerving 
ofour cenſure, or entitled to our praiſe. 


To warmth and youth, to enterprize aud inex- 
Per ience, things will not appear in the ſame 
point of view, in which they are beheld by cool- 
neſs and maturity , by fatished ambition, and ac- 
quired experience. Times may be fo altered, 
that conſiſtency of motive will be ſhewn by 
change of conduct. The quality of actions, diſ- 
tindly, muſt be aſcertaiued, before we ſettle 
claims which are founded on coherency. 

? 

The indiſcriminate purſuit of conſiſtency is 
dangerous. It impedes improvement. Men dare 
not to inveſtigate or relinquiſh any meaſures, leſt 


* In forſaking ſome meaſures towards parliamentary 
rm, on which when a young man he wos warmly intent. 


of 
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by acting rightly, they might act inconfiſtent- 
Iy fas it rectitude was diſpenſed with, infavour 
of perſeverance ; or that he who earns blame 
doing wrong to day, ſhall merit praiſe by perfiſt- 
ing in the wrong to morrow.; You fthall ſee 
ſuch men ſwallowing tconfiſtency of principle, 
in order to preſerve conſiſtency of condud?t. You 
ſhall ſee them leaping over the truth u hich ob- 
ſtructs their way, to land ſafely on the falſehood 
which lies at the other fide. No matter what 
their object is.— Their claims to praiſe are foun- 
ded on their obſtinacy. 


But to return :—Young minds are often over- 
heated in purſuit of an object they defire—be it 
liberty, or what elſe it may. Should they thus 
be berrayed to the adoption of any imprudent 
meaſure, or the publication of any miſtaken no- 
tion, mult they torego all advantages of further 
experience, coolneſs, or deliberation? Muſt their 
early errors be their future models? And the fol- 
hes of their youth, bethe guides of their old age? 
Or muſt they elſe be condemned to forſeit all ti- 
tle to conſiſtency ? | 


% Yes,” fay thoſe, whoſe opinions I would 
controvert:--but let us turn from this new-fangled 
1 to that conſiſtency which is truly ho- 
nourable: - that union of private worth with pub- 


lic virtue, of which I treated in a former pa per: 
bat regulation of our actions, and correction 
of our errors, by the ſtandard of good ſenſe, and 
conſciouſnels, within us :—that harmonious or- 
der, in which the public and domeſtic character 
revolve round a common centre of wiſdom * 
C 0 
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of virtue. This is that conſiſtency which all 
thould aim at, and noue can attain; for its at- 
taiument would be periection. 


When I fee men, whoſe private life is an odious 
checquer work ot flattery to thoſe above, aud 
opprellion of thole beneath them, join the chorus 
ot ſocieties, whole buſineſs is to groan over the 
pictured miſeries of their poorer countrymen ; 
and to demand for the vulgar, that boiſterous 
licence, which they have thought fit to decorate 
with the name ot freedom, Iam temptcd to call 
ſuch conduct incident: doubtleſs it would be 
ſo, it the cries ot thele political free-thinkers were 
fincere; but wliile I look upon ſuch gangs, as 
the mere hirelings of ſedition, and their crics to 
be no more connected with real feeling, than the 
howlings which purſue an Iriſh buryiug, Idoubt, 
if I be not haſty, in accuſing them of incouſiſten- 
cy. Their public conduct ſhould be virtuous, 


to be inconſiſtent with their private conduct, 
which is baſe. 


Yet while Jam contending againſt the ſacri- 
fice of actual groznefs, tro imaginary confiftency; 
and though I mult confeſs that a continuance of 
approbation towards Mr. Paine, can ariſc on] 
from that obſtinate conſiſtency, which I condemn, 
yet Iwill avow my diſguſt at the treachery, with 
which his former abeitors, and partilans are, 
now, withdrawing themſelves from this falling 
tribune. | 


_ Thoſe whom I have heard, not many montlis 
ago, loud and zeaious in their praiſe of his prin- 
ciples, 


I 


ciples, and writings, are now *© dark lo him, and 
Heut.“ Where is their conſiſtency ? And why 
this change? Becauſe the train which he Jaid, 
will not communicate with the conſtitution ; 
and they would not be involved iu the odium of 
incllectual, and detected treaſon. But we have 
not forgotten their teſtimonies in his favour. 
Pamphlets ſhall flit from the obſcurity of their 
ſuuft-thops, to reproach their authors with de- 
ſertion ot principle. From comhits, and from rai- 
fins, they ſhall call out vengeance, tor violated 
conſiſtency, and injured Paine. 


And what can theſe reply : but that baſneſs 
being ſtill their principle of action to deſert a 
triend 1s to act conſiſtently 


My not ions on the ſubject are different from 
theirs; but left you ſhould ſuppoſe me of the ſect 
of Academicks, who oppugud the doctrines of 
others, without declaring their own, I ſhall ſay, 
that we muſt inveſtigate the motives, which pro- 
duced his conduct, who calls to us for praiſe, on 
the {core of his conſiſtency: the quality is indiffer- 
ent, unleſs with reterence to the merit of thoſe 
acts, which it concerns. For who ſhall applaud 
that fatal confeſtency, whichdrawsoutſudden raſh- 
uels, or accidental error—to deliberate folly, or 
habitual baſeneſs ?—or who can deny that the 
conſiſtency, which links one good action to ano- 
ther, making virtuous conduct propagate itſelt, 
is deſerving of pratie—evea to admiration * 
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Velut ſyluis, ubi paſſim 

Palantes error certo de tramite pellis; 

Le fmiftrorfum, hic dextror ſum abit : unus utrique 
Error, fed vars ulludit partibus. 


Hos. 


L IB ERT VM Manufacturers were always re- 
markable for their riotous diſpoſitions : nor have 
thoſe whom I now deſignate by that name, depart- 
ed from ancient uſage ; but irritated by our ne- 
gle& of certain bomel doctrines, the beſt their 
haſty 1gnorance could ſupply, ſally forth to de- 
roy thoſe well wrought politicks, which we have 
imported from the wiſdom of ages, — the example 
of hiſtory, —and the conſtitution of England. 
Nay, the cry has beea tranſmitted, from clamorous 
weavers, to clamorous politicians ; and now, as 
of old, at the {hout of hey for the Liberty” — 


* The cry of the weavers, when running through the 
flreets to cut 1 QC. 
we 
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we expect a riot, and hurry to avoid the ap- 
proac hing diſturbance. 


If I have twirl'd this thought to a conceit, at 
leaſt, I have been laughing on the fide of truth; 
for I hold it to beno leſs true, than ludicrous, that 


the claſſes which I have parallel'd, are, in fact, not 
diſſimilar. 


Reſtleſs, and diſorderly, from idleneſs, and 
meanneſs; moveable, and zealous, from levity, and 
iguorance :—pollefled with an 1ndolence, which, 
ſhunning the toils, yet, covets, nothing leſs, the 
attainments of induſtry ; this I apprehend to be 
their common charatter ;—whilit weaver, or poli- 
tician, is an accidental difference, ariſiug irom their 
various lines of life; according to which, they 
are at war with conſtitutions, or with calicos ; 


with preſent modes of dreſs, or preſent forms of 
Government. 


Indeed I obſerve that the manufacturers of civil 
liberty are, almoſt to a man, of humble origin :— 
who coming forward as they do, to new model 
the common wealth, and inſtruct us in the genuine 
principles of freedom, warrant us (ſuch, at leaſt, 
was Horace's opinion) in making inquiry into 
their pedigree. 


Qui promitit cives, urbem ſibi cure, 
| dmperium fore, et Italaim, et delubra Deorum, 


Qvo patre fit natus, num ignota matre inhoneſtus, 
Omnes martales curare, et quarere, cogit. 


Beſides 


3 

Befiges, ſince rags have been known to breed 
faction, in the ſame manner as rotteneſs generates 
worms, this lowlinels briags them within a ful- 
pecicd clals ; and it is, therefore, material, that 
their countrymen be apprized ot it: it gocs to 
their credit: otherwiſe than thus, it is not, per- 
baps, Gilgracetul. 


. Pater 11k ft Tierftes—dwmamecs ts fo 
«c Aacite® fumilis.” 


But, neither may it be unuſeful to themſelves, 
to admiuiſter this wholelome laggeſtion of their 
meanneſs. The memory of their extraction will 
aid them to throw up that vanity, which now 
diſtends them, and excites a falſe appetite, for 
more fame than they can bear. Praz/e is ſtrouger 
lood than he imagined, who haſtily contraſted it 
with id putting ;” and thoſe are powerful 
taleats, which digeſt it: on weak minds it reſts an 
oypreſſive load; and — [ours to coutempt, 
and ridicule. 


For making of msec patriots, the receipt is nei- 
ther diſhcult, nor tedious. Take the firſt homely 
boy you mcet, whoſe countenance glitters with 
dall vivacity: be ſure that his conceptions are 
mean, and his diſpoſitions fel tith : his ſentiments 
coarle, his habits vulgar, and his 1gnorance pre- 
ſumptuous. See that he poſſeſſes that obſequious 
impudence not, (I fear,) uncommon with our 
eOUntrymcn ; nor of which one riſques the loſs 
by a journey into Scotland. Send him thither : 
let him take a hally fuack of ſcicace, li— 
irature, and metaphyiicks, at three ſwallows. 

T hence 
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Thence to Paris, to ſtudy Religion under Con- 
dorcet, and Government under Cardo: F— 
whence, lo! he ſhall return to his longin 
country, to ſnatch the manifold honours, which 
await him. A graduate in deiſm, he is prepared 
to enter on the proſeſſorſhip of tumult ; and to 
dignify his office with the title of @ Patriot. 


Some indeed there are, whom this deſcription 
will not ſuit : who, moving in the loſtier circles 
of diſtinction, are not aſhamed to animate the 
licrceneſs of the factious: traitors to their rank, 
for the adv an: cement of their power; and traitors 
to their King, for the ruin of their country. To 
theſe I ſhall apply the words of a wiſer man thau 
mylelf ; extracted from a letter with which he 
lately honoured me, and deſcriptive of their mo- 
tives, their conduct, and its conſequences.— 
* The diſcharge of peccant matter muſt have its 
courſe; and will continue as long, I am afraid, 
as the diſeaſe, from whence it proceeds, has 
matter to feed it: I mean the ambition of cer- 
tai deſcriptions of men, to diſtract that fociety, 
iu which, tho' they are not without their pro. 
per ſhare of attention, Mey think they do not 


poſjeſs all the importance, to which they are 
* entitled.” 7 


cc 


* The extent of whoſe attachment to chriſtanity is well 
known.—lIndeed quære, whether a Secretary to the French 
academy be not an Atheiſt, ex officio ? 


+ Ci-devant dancing-maſter, now a legiſlator, and as 


well qualified as the beſt of them, edibus in ſententiam 
ire. 


See alſo upon this ſubject p. 68 and 69 of Mr. Burke's 
N aer an the French Revolution ; and p. 109-110 of the 
Apzeal. 
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Muſt the ſtaudard of freedom be reard by none 
put theſe? Let the wile and good cry out Reform, 
and I ſhall gladly join in the honourable purſuit ; 
* Jed mikt, ad hujuſce verbi vim, & interpreta- 
* Honem, vehementer opus eft veſtra ſapientia: ver- 
* ſatur enim magiius error, propter inſidigſus non- 
* nullorum ft mulationes ; ; qu, quitm popult non ſolu m 
commoda, verum etiam falutem oppugnant, & im- 
fedmut, oration? aſſequi volunt ut populares eſſe 
1 ouidean!ur. f 


At preſent, in every cale of political doubt, 
which I bad not the means of inveſtigating tho- 
roughly, my rule would be to take the oppoſite 
road, from that which I ſaw choſen by our re- 
formers: a conduct, which, I adinit, might expoſe 
me to the danger of © miſtaking reverſe of wrong 
tor right ;”—of narrowing too much the bafis 
of my patriotiſm ;—and falling iu with the ariſto- 
crats, by ſhrinking from the mod. 


To damp the ardour, and repreſs the efforts of 
the truly patriotick, is not indeed the leaſt obvi- 
ous, or leait fatal, amongſt the tendencies ot 
faction ; at whoſe clamorous approach, the good 
citizen muſt abandon the fields w here his virtues 
uſed to range ; and retire within the citadel of 
party ſpirit. — When faction has torn ſociety in 


+ But I have need that your wiſdom ſhould define the 
force, and meaning of this word : for abroad there is much 
error; owing to the treacherous prerences of thoſe, who, 
whilft they combar the advantage, and even ſafety of the 
people, yer acquire by their harangues, the reputation of 
patriotiſm, 
| _ Cicero. 
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pieces, patriotiſm muſt ſelect which fragment it 
will prelerve. W hen the civil pile has zallen 10 
the ground, the patriot mult teek ſhelter in ſome 
coruer Ot the ruiu. 


So long as he is not forced to regard ſociety diſ- 
united, he bas no inequtable leaning to arlilo- 
cracy. Nay, the tenderneſs and dilation of his 
benevolence find, in the numbers, aud diſtreſſes 
of the multicude, ſomething, whercon rhey are 
fonder to repole. V lillt jogiety holds together, 
the ubiquity oi patriotiſm is not to be cou ned to 


the details of party, nor impriſoned withiu the 


boundaries of ravk. IJ he turcherance of partial 
iuterells may form its meaus; but uutverſal wel- 
fare is its end. It regards ariltocracy but as a 
member, though perhaps the noh leſt, oi the ſocial 
body: It diſapproves the jcalouty which ſets a 
man at variance with, his limbs; aud wilt be 
apt to treat the tylem of equa/ity, as a project to 
reſtore the paticur's he: lth, by cutting oft his head. 
In the mind of the patriot, the gradations of rank 
are bleaded to indiſtinctueſs: there, oppoſite 1n- 
tereſis converge aud coalcice, till they glow in 
the focus of love to his country. Colours are 
not diſcriminited iu the body of the ſun; nor 
ranks and intcraus in the illumigated mind <f 
Patriotiſm. Icy are loft, in that dazzling mals 
of natural, or political ligit, which pervades 
the phyſical. or ſocial world; and from which 
ſuch diſtinctions reſpectts ely procecd. 


Ihe nature ot thole abuſes to which I allude, 
leads me rather to animadvert on the (ations, than 
the ſervile: but do not ſuppoſe me wanting iu 

comempt 
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contempt for theſe. The preſeriptions which I 
fend ſhould be ſuited to the nature of the fvump- 
toms which prevail; but if you would have my 
jzudgmeut on the danger of thoſe maladies, to 
which my patient country is expoſed; I perhaps 
fnould fay, twere better ſuffer from faction, than 
from flavithneſs ; the one may throw of impu- 
rities ; the other can but impair ſtrength.—Ma/o 
periculoſam libertatem, quam quietum ſervitium.— 
I preler a lever, to a lethargy. 


But does there not lurk a falſchood beneath the 
analogy which | have choſen? Are not faction aud 
fervility rather ſymptoms of the ſame diſeaſe ? oc- 
curring perhaps at an earlier, and a later period, 
bur threatening, both, theexiftenceofour freedom? 
The one is the delirium with which the malady 
commences ; and the other is the languor, that 
termiuates in death. The danger they produce 


differs only in degree, and is meaſured by that 


progreſs of diſtemper, which they announce. 
Faction is, indeed, on no account more formi- 
dable, than as it thus is the forerunner of that 
deſpotiſm, which it ſeems to thwart ; (ut ferme 


fugicudo in media fata ruitur;) F nor ſhould it 


ever be forgotten by thoſe, who wiſh the welſare 
of their country, that civil diſcord is often the 
proguoltick of national ſervitude. 


Theſe are the confiderations which clothe fac- 
tion in its terrors. Exult not then ye flatterers 
of the great, to ſee me laſh the fiatterers of the 


*The ſentiment of a Palantine at a Poliſh Diet. 


+t Livy. 
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mob. I treat you better, becauſe I fear you leſs. 
The tytanuy you worthip is lets horribly power- 
ful, than that which the factious would let up in 
its room: your numbers are leſs great, aud your 
improbity leſs active, and mitchievous, than 
theirs. You are leſs dangerous, by being more 
contemptible.— But ſufter me to illuſtrate the 1m- 
partiality of which I boaſt, by ſketching an ariſto- 
crat of the order of ſervility. 


Though its claim be now preſeriptive to the 
owner{hip of his charaQer, the loyalty of Dejpot 
was originally accidental. On the emptineſs of 
his mind, and coarſenels of his morals, ſervility 
or faction were at liberty to ſeize, when a con- 
nection with men in power put the matter out ot 
doubt. His famiſhed intelle& devoured the max- 
ims which their bounty could beſtow; and hoard- 
ed {craps which might ſupply the emergencies of 
the future. He was a beggar of the opinions, 
that fell at his mafter's table. Theſe, heated by 
_ zeal, ſeaſoned with vanity, and ſerved up by in- 
ſoleuce, in that couſiſtency, which by rotting 
together they have acquired, form the nauſeous 
repaſt, to which he treats his friends. That nar- 
rowueſs of faculty which gives him no field to 
range iu, but, by ſtraitening him on the ſides, 
compels him to move forward, he has thought 
proper o denominate ſtraight underſtanding ; 
thus mediately glorying in his own imbecility. 
That thickneſs of intellect which ſees nothing in 
detail, he has dignined with the title of ſolid 
ſenſe; and would ſneer at the divifion of a bed- 
ſtead into teſter and poſts, or a table into legs 
aud plank, as the flianly ſubtilties of metaphy ſi- 
cal aualyds. 
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Dsror has been neceſſarily fortunate f in 
je. Tocnlure ſuccels, his talents needed on! 
the direction they have taken. V ith that ready 
0111Cclouſuels of dependent minds; that active zeal 
wien tprings lrom 1znorance, and that Iiriendly 
vauity which comforts weakneſs ; that watchiul 
allicluity which is cver in the way; aud that 
meauucls of ambition which accumulates pre- 
jerment, by ſnapping at the offers which his bet- 
ters had reiuied, how could Deſpot miſs his 
road to greainels ? 


Whilſt vanity told himſelf be was fitted to 
command, expcricnce told his maſters he was 
willing to obey ; and oblequiouſnels raifed him 
to che higher ranks ot flavery. 
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Let Deſpot holds no place of ſingular truſt, or 
d, ie; his ſplendour arilivg from a conſtella- 
ti ot petty offices aud profits; to which his 
kec... ined avarice is continually adding the mi- 


Bate luſtre of ſome new emolument. 


Never quick to diſcern the delicacies of vir- 
tue, his intereſts have long tince thickened the 
obſcurity ; aud he is more corrupt than he knows 
>uufelt to be. 


Here was a ſoil not unſuited to the growth of | 
faction. Bat, jacta ot ale; that prefun.ptous | 
Wuoraunce which might have clamoured tor the | 
mb, is now hired to ſupport the mcafures Of | 


iar ien. That zcal which might hav, 


+ If I may fo expr2! myſelf. 
thundered | 
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thundered in exploſions of ſedition, now glows 
in the ſofter permanence of ſervility. He is now 
a link in the galling chain of deſpotic ſubordina- 
tion; he is now a vulgar ariſtocrat for life. To 
that ſyſtem of chicaue which ſuits with his mora- 
lity, and that miniſterial juggle which he mif- 
takes for the Conſtitution, his ſympathies arc 
linked, and his attachment is inviolable. 


Yet, we ſhould not, perhaps, attribute to rebels, 
or to ſlaves, all that guiltineſs of intention, 
which their overt acts imply. That they are 
thrown into different walks, 1s the conſequence 
of chance; that they have miſſed their way in 
each, is the effect of imbecility. Zeal, the daugh- 
ter of ignorance, was their primary conductor; 
Improbity but a fecondary, and ſubordinate 
guide. 


Hear my voice then, ye ſlaves of greatneſs ; 
and attend to my words, yeinſtigators of faction: 
e are more nearly allied, than you would have it 
lieved: * abettors, both, of arbitrary power, 
you differ only as to where 1t ſhould be placed, 
lf your excuſe be not included in the ſollow- 


* Ariſtotle diſcovers much reſemblance between Court 
favourites, in a tyranny, and Demagogues, in a democra- 
ey; ( 5 Ir aywy9; xa4 ö 26Aat, di UT PEP ad A anJ 1n- 
deed, in general, between theſe two, ſeemingly oppoſite, 
forms of government. I mer with the paſſage in Mr. 
Burke's reflections; (p. 186) where the reference is to 
Politic. lib. 4. cap. 4. 

+ See Number 7,—or ſee rather the paſſage from Ariſ- 
totle, (mentioned in the above note,) concerning tyrannies, 
and democracies ; of which he ſays, 2d 73% 76 Cure, & Fg 
tier, GC, 
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ing poſitions, I conſeſs myſelf unable to flate 
whcre it may be tound. 


That Ignorance ſhould be zealous, 15 only na- 
tural; for toignorance, at ſcems certainly good, 
aud eaſily attainable, of which knowledge doubts 
the advantage if acquired; aud perceives the 
diſhcultics which muſt attend its acquiſition. 
To Iguorance, 7/at appears uni orm, and mple, 
which knowledge dilcovers to be complex, and 
heterogeneous. The theories of the one are per- 
ſpicuous, by being ſhallow: while thoſe of the 
other are more opaque, by beiug more profound. 
What wonder, theu, if Ignorance be zealous and 
precipitate, aud knowledge be cautious, aud heſi- 
tating, and almoſt timorous? Diſeiples of faction, 
It 13 your iguorance which has produced your 
zeal ; and, in the eyes of the candid, you therefore 
are exculable. 


I will go a ſtep further towards your juſlifica- 


tion. If ignorance produces zeal, this latter in 


its turn, encreaſes 1guorance ; till the ignorant 
and zealous man walks blindfold in the dark. 
Diſciples of faction, your iguorance has been 2g- 
gravated by the acceilion of your zeal, and thus 
vou are the more excuſable. But though you be 
pitiable, you are miſchievous notwithſtanding. 
Vermin, as ye are, you may gnaw through thoſe 
meiſles, which contine the lion rage of a rabble, 
aud let it looſe upon us, for general deſtruction. 
Your writings, however meau, are not quite 
beneath our Notice. — I he ſcrap of touch-paper, 
which ſpits, and ſtinls, by the way, fide, may 
communicate with combuſtibles, to ſet the city 
In a lame; and is, therefore, not too contempti- 
ble, to be trodden under got. 
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« This is @ ſtrange repoſe ! to be aſleep 
© With eyes wide open: ſtanding, ſpeaking, Moving, 
« And yet ſo faſt aſleep ” | 


SHAKSPEARE. 


8 INC E the firſt introduction of periodical 
writings, it has been the conſtant, and undiſputed 
privilege of their authors to dream with a degree 
of method, unknown to all, but themſelves. In- 
deed, this literary franchiſe could be traced ſtill 
higher ; for the dozings of Homer have bcen 


long upon record; and his celeſtial vifions are 
noticed by Longinus. 


I therefore claim to fleep with my fathers: to 
dream with no leſs accuracy than they have 
done; and to inherit thoſe xp A caſtles, which 
make ſo principal a part of an author's patrimo- 
ny. Nor ſhould the mock-patriots conteſt my 
right to this incorporeal hereditament ; ſince, 
who more viſionary, than themſelves ? 


They 
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They have a ſecond fight, like that of their 
rude brethren in the Highlands, which, over- 
looking actual good, dilcovers air-drawn mif- 
chief; and falls on folid evils, in ſnunuing emp- 
ty forms, which the fumes of ſaction aſſume, as 
they exhale. 


As I was lately thinking upon a ſubject for my 
next paper, my meditations inſeuſibly ſtrayed to 
a reverie, which led to a ſlumber, that ſeemed 
ſuddenly interrupted by the ſtrikiug of oars upon 
water; and railing my head, I found myſelt on 
board aſmall boat, in a ſpacious harbour, making 
for the ncareſt point of land. The ſhores on ei- 
ther fide were pictureſque and cultivated, and 
at the weſtern extremity of the haven lay a town, 
+ v-hich, reſſectiug the rays of the fun as it role, 
Was gradually lighted up to a moſt dazzliug 
Drightneſs. W hilit I was admiring the brilliancy 
of ibis natural fire-work, our boat reached the 
ſhore, and we diſembarked ; when, as ſurpriſe is 
not an emotion uſually excited by any oec urren- 
ces of a dream, (however uncommon one might 
think them when awake), I calmly enquired of 
the mariners upon what coaſt they had landed 
us : they had ſcarcely informed me that this was 
the Iſie of Liberty, beſore I ſaw the Goddeſs her- 
elf, deſcending towards me, from an adjacent 
i:1}l. She was habited like a mountain nymph, 
and iu her look there was a mingled expreſſion, 
of ſpirit and mildneſs, that was extremely attrac- 
tive. In her right hand ſhe held a wand, from 

rhoſe point there iſſued a bright and ſteady 


£ 
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tame; 
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flame; and her left graſped a ſcroll, which, as 
the came nearer, I diſcerned to conſiſt of the 
Great Charter, and the declaration of Rights, 
She was accompanied by the Genius Retub ; 
and followed by a troop of negroes, wearing, 
upon their heads the badges of acquired free- 


dom. 


She welcomed me to the iſland, with acknow- 


* 


— 
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and were thronged with paſſengers, on their 
way thither ;—concerning whom I remarked, 
that whilſt upon two of the roads, they were 
habited in black, and other gloomy colours, 
thole upon the third, being arrayed iu ſcarlet, 
and all armed, made a moſt lively and brilliant 
appearance. 


The country which lay between, filled the 
eye very agreeably. Broken into inequalities, 
theltered with trees, and glittering with ſtreams of 
water; —interſected by encloſures, and ſcattered 
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They have a ſecond fight, like that of their 
rude brethren in the Highlands, which, over- 
looking actual good, dilcovers air-drawn mifſ— 
chief; and falls on folid evils, in ſnunuing emp- 
ty forms, which the fumes of laction aſſume, as 


they exhale. ; 
As ] was lately thinking upon a ſubject for my 


next paper, my meditations iuſeuſibly ſtrayed to 
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think them when awake), I calmly enquired of 
the mariners upon what coaſt they had landed 
us: they had ſcarcely informed me that this was 
the Ile of Liberty, beſore I ſaw the Goddeſs her- 
{eif, deſcending towards me, from an adjacent 
i:1}]. She was habited like a mountain nymph, 
and iu her look there was a mingled expreſſion, 
of ſpirit and mildneſs, that was extremely attrac- 
tive. In her nght hand ſhe held a wand, from 
whoſe point there iſſued a bright and ſteady 
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flame; and her left graſped a ſcroll, which, as 
the came nearer, I diſcerned to conſiſt of the 
Great Charter, and the declaration of Rights, 
She was accompanied by the Genius Retub ; 
and followed by a troop of negroes, wearing, 
upon their heads the badges of acquired free- 
dom. 


She weicomed me to the ifland, with acknow- 
ledgments of my zeal, and hopes for my ſuccels ; 
lamented that Faction was not yet driven from 
her territories; and having recommended me to 
the care of the Genius Rekub, ſuddenly left us. 
—Rekub, turning upon me a countenance, that 
beamed with intelligent beuiguity, offered to be 
my guide, whilſt I ſhould aſcend the heighths of 
Government, aud recounoitre the motions of 
Faction. 


Within view of where we ſtood, three great 
roads, ſtriking from difierent quarters of the 
:tand, and gradually converging, ended in a 
common point, at the HilF of Government; 
and were thronged with paſſengers, on their 
way thitbher; — concerning whom I remarked, 
that whilſt upon two of the roads, they were 
habited in black, and other gloomy colours, 
thole upon the third, being arrayed iu ſcarlet, 
and all armed, made a moſt lively and brilliant 
appearance. 


The country which lay between, filled the 
eye very agreeably. Broken into inequalities, 
ſheltered with trees, aud glittering with ſtreams of 
water; —interſected by encloſures, and ſcattered 
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over with buildings, it ſnewed all the gradations 
between plenty and profuſion, ncatneſs and grau- 
deur, competence and riches; proclaiming every 


where, diverſity of wealth, with equality of 
comiort. 


Shunning, therefore, the buſtle of a public 
road, we ſought, amongſt thele retreats, a paſſage 
to the hill ; purſuing our way along by-paths, 
from which, as they lay amongſt groves, and 
on the banks of rivers, by caſtles, and cot- 
tages, through ſcenes of rich cultivation, or ele- 
gant retirement, the eye unwillingly endured thoſe 
glimpſes of the hill, and the highways, which 
broke tranſiently in upon this rural ſcene. 


During our journey, we ſometimes met the 
emiſſaries of Faction; who, preaching inſurrec- 
tion to the little groupes they were able to collect 
round them, allured their audience, that, not- 
withſtanding thoſe appearances of plenty, free- 
dom, and ſecurity, with which they ſuffered 
themſelves to be deluded, they were, in fact, a 
ſet of the moſt miſerable, oppreſſed, abject 
wretches exiſting, and muſt ſo continue, unleſs 
they would quickly deſert their tillage, and going 
upou the highway, affiſt ſome patriotic citizens, 
who were employed to level the Hill of Govern- 
ment; which they aſſerted not to be a natural 
exceſcence, but au artificial mound, thrown up 
by ſome Norman invaders, to awe the people. 


I could not obſerve that thoſe preachers were 
ſucceſsful: —the country-folk ſeemed to liſten 
with a fort of contemptuous aſtoniſhment ; and 

except 
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except ſome ragged ſtragglers, who, abhorring 
induſtry, and wanting occupation, went with 
them upon the high-road, they made no proſe- 
lytes. | 


One indeed there was, who, by means of a 
ſimplicity of expreſſion that reſembled truth, and 
a ſharpnels of ſtyle which might be miſtaken for 
eloquence, had not only attracted a pretty nume- 
rous audience, but was liſtened to with uncom- 
mon, and dangerous attention, This man as we 
drew near, betrayed ſymptoms of embarraſſment; 
and after making a ſudden pauſe in his diſcourſe, 
to my great ſurpriſe, reſumed it to this effect: 


P. S. The reader will take notice that I am ſtill 
aſteep; and ſball dream through another paper , 
for his edification and amuſement, 
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(Dream continued.) 


| * Tou do yet taſte 
«© Some ſubtleties oH ISLE, that will not let you 


« Believe things certain. 
SHAKSPEARE. 


A R E you then the dupes of ſuch ſhallow 
* ſophiſtry, as mine? Are you deluded, when [I 
e hold up America for imitation ? whoſe cheap 
« Government ariſes not from wiſdom of inſti- 
<< tutions, but from ſcarcity of money. Do you 
e not percetve, that if your country were leſs 
« flouriſhing, your Adminiſtration would be 
leſs coſtly ? fince preſent expences are not the 
te exactions of oppreſſion, but the overflowings 
of wealth ;—or can you regret that thoſe days 
„are paſt, when government was cheap, —and 
liberty precarious : taxation light,—and pro- 
<< perty inſecure ? 


La 


c 
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« Is not the boldneſs with which I defame 
« your conſtitution, a ſtriking proof of the free 
« principles which pervade it ?—ln ſuch incen- 
<« diaries as myſelf, behold the maladies of ex- 
t ceſſive, and plethoric freedom yet it is the 
«« ſupineneſs of your Government, which permits 
« us to ſcatter * We are anſwered by the 
« ſpeculatiſt, when we ſhould be fenced by the 
*© magiſtrate :—you ſeek to convince, whom you 
* ought to coerce :—to perſuade, thro' their 
« reaſon, whom you ſhould controul, thro' their 
« fears.” 


His audience having liſtened to this new move- 
ment iu the ſonata of his eloquence, long enough 
to ſatisfy the wonder it excited, were now diſ- 
perſing, when, turning to Rekub, to remark upon 
to fingular an harangue, I obſerved his arm ex- 
tended, and ſaw ſomething in his air and manner, 
which explained to me that 'twas he, who, by 
means of an over-ruling influence, had forced 
the orator to utter truths, which it was bis inte- 
reſt to conceal. 


We were now drawing near the Hill of Go- 
vernment; and, as we approached the confluence 
of the three great roads, our landſcape, though 
enriched with ſtructures of more ſplendor, had 
proportionally loſt of that ſoothing privacy, and 
{imple elegance, which charmed us at our 
outſet; being interſected by many croſs-ways, 
aud expoſed to clamour and interruption, from 
the neighbourhood of Ambition, Politicks, and 
Popularity. To our left, however, we percetv- 
ed a {mall wood, to which, beſides its promiſing 

a re- 
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2 renewal of that retirement, from which we 
had unwillingly emerged, aud affording a paſſage 
of ſuthciently gradual acceſs to the Hill, we were 
yet farther attracted by a ſoft and harmonious 
ſound, which iſſuing from thence, was borne to 
us upon the ſame winds, that ſhook the trees with 
a gentle agitation. Thither, therefore, we di- 
rected our iteys, and aſcended the Hill through 
the Groves ot Science, where Wildom crew re- 
freſhment from the ſtreams of Bounty, and Lite- 
rature reclined beneath the ſhade of Patronage. 
In theſe retreats Rehub was kuown and honoured; 
but Curioſity forbad our ſtay, and we iſſued forth 
vpon the Mount ; which, thrown up by Nature, 
and improved by Art, wore the appearauce of 
lomew hat between a fortreſs, and a hill. 


It was thronged with people, gaily dreſt, and 
all in motion; ſome labouring up with afhiduny, 
and others rolling rapidly down, amidſt the hoot- 


ings of thoſe who had kept their footing better: 


the whole forming a coup d'cœil, which, for 


airineſs and buſtle, I do not think, could be eaſily 
excelled. 


We now directed our eyes to the right, and 
overlooked the plains of Faction. They were co- 
vered with a thick iog, compoſed of vapours ex- 
haled from the moraſſes of Ignorance, and ſnioke 
arihng from the furnaces of Sedition : but the 
darkneſs was interrupted by meteors of Preju- 
dice, which, ſtarting from the foil, kindled as 


they roſe, and glaring through the miſt, moved 


towards the molt dangerous parts of the moraſs ; 
where they hovered fora time, aud then vaniſhed, 


with 
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with a loud exploſion, leaving their followers 
plunged in inextricable error. Beyond this re- 
gion, lay the ſhores of Anarchy; a dreary tract, 
heaving with inceſſant earthquakes, and expoſed 
to inundation from the Ocean of Barbariſm, 
which roared 1n the linuts of our horizon. 


On the neareſt ſpot of the plains of Faction, at 
the bale of the Hill, the Levellers had pitched 
their camp; upon ground fo diſadvantageous, 
that from no part was the aſceut more abrupt, or 
impracticable: a circumſtance ariſing not ſolely 
from defect of choice; but becauſe the more ac- 
ceſſible approaches to the mount, through the 
walks of profeſſion, the improvements of know- 
; ledge, or ſcenes of rural life, were barred to all, 

who had not paſſports, from Merit, Induſtry, or 
Taſte. 


Their camp was a ſcene of diſeaſe and wretch- 
edneſs; of feveriſti reſtleſſneſs and fickly intoxi- 
cation; produced by frequent draughts of an 
eager poiſon, with which they were ſupplied from 
its adjacent ſources ; and which, though I readily 
knew to be vulgar licentiouſneſs, they greedily 
ſwallowed for public ſpirit. The victims that 
periſhed, in conſequence of its venom, their 
leaders piled in heaps, that ſhould facilitate their 
own aſcent : a practice ſtudiouſly concealed from 
the ſurvivors; who, on this account, were ſtrictly 
coufined to their eutreuchments. 


| Amongſt theſe leaders there was one, whom 
| Rekub calld Impoſture, aud who fix'd me by a 
mile, the moſt treacherous I have ever ſeen ;— 


which 
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which petriſy'd every ſceling of confidence, with- 


in me. It was the repoſe of mulcle, in which 
ſucceſsful Miſchief reſts from toil ; and baſks 
in emanations of intenſe malevoleuce: the ſame 
malignant brightueſs, which lighted up the tea- 
tures of the Arch.foe, when our tir{t parents fell 
from their obedience. From the painful ſaſcina- 
tion which this ſmile produced, I was rouſed 

a buſtle in the camp, announciug the arrival of 
the Genius Aizep ; in who quickly recogniſed 
my ruſtic orator, the courſe of whole eloquence 
had been ſo whimſically diverted, by the preva- 
lence of Rekub. His reception was ſuch as 
marked him lot a Chief of note amonglt the Fac- 
tious ;—from whoſe camp my attention was now 
drawn by a company o! men, who having aſcend- 
ed the Hill by the legitimate roads, but heing 
unable to keep pace with ſome of their fellows, 
or having ſlipped and fallen in their aſcent, ſeced- 
ed in diſguſt, and ſormed a groupe upon the 
rocks which overhung the camp. From thence 
they held an intercourſe with thoſe below; lend- 
ing the hand to ſome, to aſſiſt them in climbing 
up, and cheering all with the language of en- 
couragement ;—while ſome amongſt them leaped, 
in a ſeeming frenzy, from the precipice, and were 
caught by thoſe Are with ſhouts of exulta- 
tion. 


Time not permitting to dwell longer on this 
ſcene, we turned, to aſcend the Hill, aud ad- 
vanced towards a building, fituated midway, be- 
tween its baſe and ſummit. It was raiſed upon 
a level ſpot ; and the face of the edilice, iis dome 

| aud 
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and porticos, reminded me of ſomething I had 
lecu elſewhere. 


As we approach'd the building, Rekub thus ad- 
drefied me. To level this hill—would be fruit- 
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leſs toil; it ſuch were, indeed, the intention of 
the factious. The foil we tread 1s pregnant 
with an active principle, which would ſpeedi- 
ly throw up another eminence, in its ſtead. — 
But much {kill has been ſucceſsfully employ'd 
to adapt the preſent mound to the purpoſes of 
ſociety, and the fecurny of national ſelicity. 
I ſhould therefore regret its deſtruction. I 
ſhould grieve to loſe thoſe improvements of 
art, which muſt periſh in its fall; and ſhould 
mourn the precariouſnels of human proviſions, 
when I beheld inequality reſtored, by a rude 
and monſtrous heap, thruſt ſorth by diftem- 
pered nature, to ſupply its place ;—deſiitute of 

thoſe con veniencies, and ſocial oraaments, 
which the gradual art of ages had produced. 


The hcights on which we ſtand, —are of vol- 
canick origin.—'They were raiſed in the ſtrug- 
gles, and heated ex panſiou of human violence; 
and, iu earlytimes, were alternately the feat of 
conflicting Force, aud arbitrary Power. But 
the exploſions are no more; and nothing can 
be ſeen but verdure and fertility.—Nay thoſe 
deſolating floods which overran its fides, have 
ultimately, perhaps, ſerved to connect the 
hill with the adjoining country; and break the 
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inacceſſible abruptneſs of its precipices, to 
acelivities of eaſier aſcent to thoſe, who ap- 
proach it from the territories that lye be— 
neath. 


* Look round upon the ifland. Except thoſe 


tedious and peſtilential flats, which are ranged 


by the tumultuous hordes of Faction, how gra- 
dual the deſcent from its ſummit to its ſides !— 
What eaſy acceſs can Freedom have to every, 
the remoteſt corner of her demeſnes—through 
the ſmooth, and connecting paths of ſubordina- 
tion !— 


<«« But let us not be deceived in the objects of 
the factious: they do not wiſh to demoliſh, — 
but to occupy :—not to diſmantle the for- 


treſs but to garriſon it themſelves : not to 


level the hill of government ; but to hurl 
Freedom from her throne; and ſet up a furious 
Deſpotiſm in her ſtead. *—I ſpeak of the lead- 
ers the thoughtleſs multitude is guiltleſs of 
deſigu. Their crime extends not beyond the 
ſavageneſs of the moment. They are frequent- 
ly as innocent of the ends they bring about, as 
the inſtrument which is uſed to perpetrate a 
murder. The exploſion of their violence does 
but carry home the miſchief, which engineers 
of faction point againſt the ſtate.” 


W hilit he ſpoke, we had arrived; and, on en- 


tering the Temple, were again cheered with the 


* See Number 7. 
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preſence of Liberty. She was occupied in ſuper- 
intending the affairs of the iſland; which were 
adminiſtered by three Vicegerents, that ſat be- 
neath, and whoſe countenances were contraſted, 
with ſingular variety. In that of the firſt, beneath 
an air ot great dignity, and a certain look of dex- 
terous promptuels, there lurked ſome traces of 
ſternneſs, and oppreſſion. The ſecond denoted large 
views, and lofiy ſentiments; honour, delicacy, 
and liberal intelligence; all blended iu that ſoft 
and tranquil air, which ſhews a fate and languid 
inactivity of temper :—but it was blemiſted with 
a look of pride, efleminacy, and debauch. The 
third, whilſt it beamed with ſpirit, aud activity.— 
was diſgraced by a look of violence, and raſh- 
nels. 


After theſe three had debated each meaſure 
amongſt themſelves, their diſquifition ended in a 
compromiſe; and the reſultiug decree was put 
in force by the hirft: but I could ſcarcely ob- 
ſerve, that with the Goddeſs who directed, any 


one of theſe Deputies was an object of greater fa- 
vour than the reſt. 


How much farther I ſhould have proceeded 
in my flumbering obſervations I kuow not, if I 
had not been ſtartled, by what ſeemed a cry of 
the dome is on fire!” * when raiſing my head, 
I found, that as I nodded, my hair had taken 


* This paper was written not very long after the dome 
of the Parliament Houſe had taken fire. 


fire 
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fire, at a candle which lay near me; and my 
ſervant, (though a Frenchman,) was employed 
in ſtifling the flames. 
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NUMBER VII. 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 18, 1792. 


Caliban.—Freedom ! hey day ! hey day Freedom! 


Freedom ! hey day! Freedom ! 


Stephano.—O brave Monſter, lead the way. 
SHAKSPEARE, 


} V HA Stephano addreſſed to the patrio- 
tick Caliban, I am tempted to repcat to the Jaco- 
bins of France. It is not enough to ſhout Free- 
doin 19 our ears, without acquainting us in what 
government ſhe dwells. Direct us ye Marats, ye 
Chabots, and Roberſpierres, *—dire& us ye 


Canibals (I ſhould ay Calibans) of France, in 


that ſearch for Liberty, which you preſcribe. 
O brave monſters — lead the wav.” 


Nor will we be put of, by the fouriſhes of 


* Roberſpierre is nephew to the aſſaſſin D'Amiens ; and 
thus qualified, by deſcent, for that humane taſk which he, 
or one of his colleagues, ſaid lately ſhould be undertaken, 
viz, * to purge the earth of Kings.” 
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mobleaders,—which are probably as inſidious, 
as they certainly are abſurd ; nor yet by the ex- 
torted proſeſſions of poor faves. w ho iu boaſt. 
ing of their liberties, are trembling ſor their 
lives: who know that one moderate expreſſion 
would be treaſon. Point out to us that freedom, 
which you ſay is within gralp; and whole at- 
tainmeut can, alone, ſerve to palliate your ex- 


ceſſes: 
When Liberty was deified by the heroes of 


antiquity, they inveſted her with no attributes 
ſubverſive of good order, deſtructive of hu- 
manity, or incompatible with reaſon, and with 


ſocial duty. Of that rational freedom which 


they adored, I ſhould eagerly if neceſſary, join 
in the purſuit. If it were not already in our poſ- 
ſellion, I ſnould import from abroad, this worthy 
object of human worthip ; and place her, with 
reſpect, in the citadel of my country :—but 
could any man be mad enough to look for 
her in France? 


Amidſt pillage, and murder —diſobedience, 
and Impicty—anarchy, and defolation—the def. 
perate fury of a tyrannic mob, and more diſei— 
pliued cruelty of a political inquiſition can the 
mild geuius of liberty have choſen her abode? 
Are we permitted to deem that nation free, where 
fecret thoughts are capital ofſeuces, and the ſuſ- 
picious of the rabble legal proof? or is 1t not ra- 
ther going too far, to believe that the people are, 
even rational, and civilized, in a country, where 
many of thoſe are eaten, that are killed? 


It 
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If my readers would fee the ſpirit of an uſe. 
ful liberty, embodied into practice, and ani- 
mating the machine of public government, I 


refer them at once, to the conſtitution of our © 


—— — 


country. If they would contemplate it in a ſtate 


of theoretic ſimplicity, it muſt be ſoar'd for, 


thro” the ſubtilties of analy ſis, and abſtraction. 


Aſcending from the ſolidity of practical reaſon, 


to the airineſs of metaphyſical inquiry, they will 
find that it is not the liberty of doing what we 
will, which is defirable; but that the freedom 


which ſhould be cheriſhed, muſt be circumſcrib- 


ed ; and the bounds be ſought tor, not in wiſhes, 
but in duties : that abſolute freedom 1s hardly to 
be diſtinguiſhed from arbitrary power ; and that 
this latter 1s a curſe, unleſs accompanied by the 
pureſt benevolence, and wiſdom : perfections 
which, muſt not be ſought for amongſt men. 


That, therefore, the ſupreme authorityin a ſtate 
ſhould be an energy, extracted from conflicting 
powers: ſomething extrinſic to the vice, aud 
tollies of our nature, 


In ſuch an over. ruling ſupremacy alone, as 
thus hovers o'er the ſtate, without ming ling in 


its parts, ſhould the freedom which identifies 


with arbitrary power, the volatile eſſence of li- 
berty be lodged. For, take away the harmony of 
control, and mutual compromiſe : place in one 
body of the ſtate, that freedom which means 
ſovereiguty, and which therefore ought to be 
extrinſie to them all the active ſpirit burſts in 
miſchievous exploſions: it evaporates in their 


. zolhies ; or is polluted by their crimes. 


By 
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By ſhifting the place of Deſpotiſm, you do not 
change its nature: lodge it with the prince; or 


lodge it with the people; it ſtill retains its cha- 


racter, unimpaired.—Deſpotiſm is arbitrary pow- 
er, placed in men: placed out of them, in the 
energy, reſulting from ballanced powers, this ſame 
dominion will become good goverument; and 
form the Britiſh couſtitution. 


Thoſe, therefore, who would aboliſh all mix- 
ture in civil ſway, and depoſit the ſupreme au- 
thority with the multitude, . are advocates for 
tyranuy, properly uuderſtood: and in fact, the 
= Rights of Man” aud“ Sacred will of the Peo- 
ple,“ interpreted as they are, bythole who write 
upon them, mean little more than that right of 


ſtrength, the moſt ſa vage, and rudimental ks. 


rity, ſet up by nature, and which is the origin, 
and foundation of deſpotic rule :—yet, before 
theſe magic words, I fee men beud the knee, 
who would ſuriuk from a philoſophy, that ſhould 
found its claims to authority, on mere power. 


Let me here obſerve that, when I talk of 4/6 
late power, (v hich, ſtrictly ſpeaking, can nowhere 
exiſt, but in the deity) I mean only to denote one, 
conſiſtent with human weaknels ; but ſupreme, 
aud uncontrolled, within that government, in 


which {is found. 


Abſolute power then, thus defined, is a qua- 
ite, eſſential to every fate; and in the placing 
of this power, conſiſt the faultineſs, or excellence, 
of particular conſtitutions :—-the art 1s to lodge ii 

where it is lead likely to be abuſed; v hich is 

accompliſhed 


EW 


accompliſhed, when ſovereignty is not the privi- 
lege of any cne claſs, but the reſult of powers 
apportioned amongſt them all. Wherever the 
ſupreme force is not thus ſcattered, but ſubſfiſts 
in ſome one portion of the community, ſo that 
whilſt this part rules, the reſt have no controul, 
the character of the government ſeems to me to 
be deſpotick; and to prevent fuch deſpotiſm from 
being an evil, there would be need of wiſdom, 
and virtue, in thoſe who govern, commenſurate 


with their power, and incompatible with their 
nature. 


And of this natural unfitneſs in any ſet of 
men, to exerciſe ſupreme dominion over others, 
Rouſſeau appears to have been aware; when, in 


his contrat ſocial, he laid it down, that © a demo- 


cratick government would ſuit a people of Gods ;” 
a ſentiment which, in recognizing the truth of my 
principles, expoles the ingenious author to rail 
lery: tor may not readers, in addition to the 
leutence above cited, pronounce that / a Moncr- 
cy, or Ariſtocracy would fuit them ? or, in ſhort, 


does Roulleau's aflertion amount to more than 


this, that Ax government will anſwer for a 
people, who require NONE? 


That repugnance, which, exiſting between 
the intereſts of dilterent men, renders it difficult 
{or one to provide for thoſe of others, without a 
partial ſacrihce of his own, joined to that lack 
ot virtue in human nature, which is fo inſur— 
mountable an obſtacle to our making ſuch a ſa- 
crihice,—1s what renders ſimple government ge- 
verally unſuitable; * by making men unfit to be 

E:- truſted 

The neceflity for mixed government might be deduced, 


Force, from that ſact, noticed by D'Alembert, (in his ana- 
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aſted with dominion. But, ('tis curious to 
trace Nature, in her winding progrels,) thole very 
cauſes, which make the tinple form 1mproper, 
directly tend to render the mixed one effica- 
cious: they are indeed its ſole foundation: it is 
raiſed upon contrariant intereſts, aud felt love. 


The ſramer of a balanced conſtitution proceeds 
thus. Ile examines thoſe great maſſes of human 
:aterc, into which a pcople is naturally ſplit: 
he then ſeparates them, more accurately than had 
been done by Nature, in order to aſcertain 
their bdundarics exactly. —Thele intereſts, even 
without his interpoſition, would have naturall 
operated as a check upon each other : his taſk 18 
to ſtrike an even balance betwixt them: to make 
their mutual controul fo equal, and efſectual, that 
the conlequence may be general harmony, and 
peace ;—and, in atchieving this, if the natural 
checks be inſ ufficient, he perhaps, may even add 
an artificial one, himlelt, 


He brings forth the ſouerergn force of the Hate; ; 
and, dividiug it into parts, beftows one upon each 
of thoſe great intereſts, which form the nat ion. 


Theſe fragments of ſupreme power are not equal, 


amongſt themſelves but their reſpective quan- 
tities are proportioned to the nature, ſtrength, 
and exigencies of that national intereſt, which 
each is inteuded to protect. 


lyſis of Monteſquieu's work) in theſe words: voila donc les 
nommes. reunis, & armes, tout à la fois: sembraſſant d' un 
cote, ſi on peut parler ainſi ; ; et cherchant, de Vautre, a ſe 
bleſſer mutuellement. Laws, (he adds,)” muſt, more or 
le(s effectually, reſtrain thoſe blows. The laws enacted 
by a mixed legiſlature will be, evidently, the moſt effectual, 


jor this purpoſe. 
The 
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The ſupreme power, thus ſeparatcd into parts, 
loſes its ſovereign efficacy, tor a time: in 
order to regain it, thoſe parts muſt be rejoined ; 
and in this neceſſity conſiſts the protection, which 
each fragment affords, to the intereſt that obtains 
it. For no junction can be effected, without the 
conſent of each proprietor ; and this conſent he 
will take care to have purchaſed, by a due regard 
to his peculiar intereſts: the delay, which theſe 
negociations mult produce, is another advantage, 
that attends the mnixed forms: it prevents the 
precipitancy of human paſſions ; and gives our 
loitering reaſon ſufficient time to act. And when, 
at laſt, the ſovereign power is complete, and ſet 
in motion, it is not the will, nor force, of any ſet 
of men, but a ſomething, that is ſuperior to them 
all. For the jarring intereſts of thoſe bodies in the 
ſtate, with whom its ſeparate parts were lodged, 
forbid us to confider them as one ſociety ; and 
the ſupreme energy 1s, rather an extract from their 
conflicts, than a conſequence of their concur- 
rence : they can be ſcarcely ſaid to poſſeſs the au- 
thority, with which they bind; but reſemble the 
types, employed to print an act of parliament.— 
And it is for this reaſon, that I have ſaid, of the 
ſovereign power, in mixed government, that it 
* hovers o'er the ſtate, without mingling in its 


parts; and is extrinſick to the vice, and ſollies 
of our nature.“ 


Thus have ſketched, rudely, what ſeem to me 
the principles of a balanced conſtitution: whoſe 
tendency1sto obviate the effects of our depravity; 
whilſt its ſtability, as well as efficacy, are gua- 
rauteed by the ſtate of human affairs, and the 
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nature, and qualities of human kind.— Towards 
its utility, only twothings ſeem required: that all 
men ſhould not have the ſame intereſts, preciſely; 
aud that each man ſhould deſire to promote bis 


OWN. 
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Nux BER VIII. 


Moderatio tuende libertatis, dum, aquari velle 
ſimulando, ita ſe quizque extollit, ut deprimat alium, 
in difficili ęſt; - cavendoque ne metuant, ho- 
mines metuendos ultro ſe eſſiciunt; et injuriam, 
a nobis repulſam, tanquam aut facere, aut pati, ne- 
ceſſe fit, infungimus aliis. 

Lrv. hift. lib. 3. c. 65. 


I N my laſt Number, I inquired into the limits 
of an uſeful liberty; and, having ſketch'd its 
boundaries, I pronounced mixed government 
to be the ſureſt inſtrument of its attainment ; and 
beſt ſecurity for its preſervation. My reader 
will perceive, from the motto which is prefixed, 
that I mean to purſue the inquiry, through this 
paper. I ſhall firſt, however, deviate a little 
from my line, in order to diſcuſs a matter, which, 
though related, is yet, only collateral to the main 
inquiry :—1 mean the impropriety, or rather 

folly, 


| 
| 
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folly, of an attempt to aſſimilate all govern- 
meuts, throughout the world ;—without regard 
to the varieties, that diſtinguiſh nations. 


What Phyſician, that deſired to effect a cure, 
would 4 trom his thoughts the peculiar 
habit of his patient When, perhaps, on his 
intimate acquaintance with this, very princi— 
pally depends the ſucceſs of his applications. It 
is the total neglect of this preparatory obſerva- 
tion, which has been pleaſantly ridiculed, by the 
author of Gil Blas. We all taſte the folly of 
Sangrado's conduct; who confines his patients, 
without diſtinction, to one ſettled courſe of regi- 
men, and medicine —yet, though government 
be but a cure tor the maladies of ſociety, when 
the French exhibit their political ſpecific, of 
primary aſſemblies, to every people they ap- 
proach ; (without delay, diſcrimination, or in- 
quiry,) we ſee nothing, in their conduct, to ex- 
cite contempt ! though, in truth, they tread 
exactly in the footſteps of Sangrado : [piling 


their patient's blood ; and keeping them in hot 
Water. 


Again, we ſhould certainly difapprove of 
an attempt to apply, indilcriminately, to all our 

-outh, one uuitiorin plan of education; without 
allowing for varieties of temper, and diſpoſition ; 
of bodily ſtrength, and intellectual powers : nay, 
for het more trivial, and extrinfick eircumſtau- 
ces, that tend to mould the character of the pu- 
pil, or are likely to influence his future lot. 


Now, 


[$8] 


Now, in many reſpects, government is, to a 
peaple, what education is, to a man: emollit 
mores ; nec ſinit eſſe feros. And ſhall, then, that 
attention be denied to nations, which is found 
neceſſary to be given, in the caſe of individuals: 
though, to ſome of thoſe influences which de- 
mand regard, the nation, in all its individuals, 
will be ſubject, whilit to others, from which the 
latter are exempted, the maſs of the nation is 
liable, in its turn.“ The truth is, that the cha- 


racters 


As an inſtance of what, ſpeaking generally, affects the 
nation through its individuals; (the integral number 
through all its fractions,) climate may be given: whole 
effect upon a people, whether to ſoften, or invigorate, will 
be the aggregate of its effects upon individuals, in theſe 
reſpects; and the nerve, which is admired and dreaded, in 
the narion, may be ſeen and felt, in the hardy native. Here 
alſo may be noticed thoſe ſituations in point of territory, 


which produce an active valour, and hoſtile confideace of 


character, that make a people, 


« While their rocky ramparts, round. they ſee, 
* The rough abode of Want, and Liberty, 
(As lawleſs force from confidence will grow) 


** Inſult the plenty of the vales below.” * 


For, in ſuch caſes, I ſuppoſe the territorial character dif- 


fufed, and parcelled out, individually, amongſt the natives; 
and that I am warranted in doing fo, may appear from 
ſuch paſlages as the following ; (which allude alfo to rhe 
oppolire effect of territory, from that above deſcribed by 
Mr. Gray.)—the firſt is from Livy, lib. 9. c. 13.—“ In 
* contempro cultorum molliore, atque, ut evenit fere, loci 
femili gerere, ipſi, montani, atque agreſtes, depopula- 
bantur. The ſecond paſſage is extracted from the fame 
Zuthor, lib. 21, c. 37. where, in his account of Hannibal's 
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montibus vicatim habitantes, compeſtria & maritima loca, 


OY 


racters, and circumſtances of natious vary, like 
thole of individuals, amongſt themſelves ; and 
require a variety of treatment, to correlpond ;” 
and, as one education will not fuit all men, nei— 
ther will one government be proper for all na- 
tious. 


Or, to conſider the ſame ſubject in a ſomewhat 
diſlerent point of view, (which I am reminded 
to do, by my own alluſion to education :) it is 
to be oblerved that, from the moment of our 
birth, Nature 1s training us up, aud moulding 
our characters, with more effectual aſſiduity, than 

| Can 


deſcent from the Alps, the following ſentence occurs: 
* indead planum de'cenſum eſt : etiam locis mollioribus, & 
* accolarum ingeniis.” - But again, other national ſituations 
can be conceived, which, while upon individuals their 
operation is hardly feen, yet may have, upon the whole 
body, a ſufficicmly evident effect; and give to the people, 
(conſidered lefs as a crowd, than as a corporation,) a pe- 
culiar character, to which the government ſhon!d perhaps 
adapt itſelf. Becauſe a man happens to be an lilander, he 
is not thereiore, a different being from an inhabitant of the 
continent: yet the public character of a nation of Iſlanders 
differs materially trom that of a continental people. 


* Language itſelf, in the variety of its idioms, poln. 
our to us the exiſtence of national peculiarities. © Diff;-- 
rent countries“ (ſays Blair) “ have been noted for pe- 
culiarities of Style, fuired to their different temper, and 
genius. The cafterp nations animated their Style with 
the moſt firong, and hyperbotical figures. The Athen- 
ans, a poliſhed and acute people, formed a Style, accu- 
rate, clear, and neat. The Afiatics, gay, and looſe in 
their manners, affected a Style, florid, and diffuſe. The 
le fort of characteriſtical differences are coramonly re- 
marked, in the Sryle of the French, the Engliſh, and 
the Spaniards.” 
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can be expected from the cares of men. To this 
natural education that of men muſt be, in part, 
ſubordinate; and partly directed to counteracting 
its effects. 


Nor has Nature a leſs ſhare in ſorming the 
manuers of nations, than thole of iudividuals; 
and, in her mode of educating each, diſplays great 
variety. Amongſt the teachers the employs, for 
delivering her precepts, are ſoil, and climate. Theſe 
taught war to Scythia ; commerce to Phcenicaia : 
aſtronomy to Babylou ; and geometry to 


Egypt. | 


To this tutelage of Nature forms of govern- 
ment ſhould correſpond. They need a variety, 
and direction, that will ſuit with the modes, 
will promote the uſeful, and reſtrain the evil 
tendencies of Nature :* treading in her footſteps; 
and checking her career For Nature begins by 
being our guide; and ends iu being our tempter : 
alter puttiug us in the road, ſhe ſeduces us to paſs 
the proper limits of our journey: witueſs the 
near neig hbourhood between wants, and paſſions: 
the ſatis action of appetite, and indulgence of in- 
temperance: what is vice, in general, but excels ? 


But, 


Thus Mr. Gravy, the Poet, ſays, © Northern nations 
*« ſhould be taught ro think; and Gathira nations to act: 
i. e. the contrafled effects of their reſpective fituations 
{hould be attended to: and the miſchievons exceſs of each 
roftrained. Bur I cannot well conceive how a nation can 
receive any particular education, at the hands of men, 


unleſs by means of a ſuitable, ard peculiar form of govern. 
meut. 
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But, (now to reſume the main ſubject of my 
inquiry, ) excluſive of that variety, with which 
Nature contraſts her modes of national education; 
and the conſequeut peculiarities, which diſerimi- 
nate nations; there is alſo one general pupillage, 
in which ſhe holds, and diſcipline, with which 
ſhe marſhals the whole human race: and of this, 
which is paramount to all particular diſtinctions, 
and extends, indifferently, over all mankind, no 
government that is regardleſs, can be good. —On 
the contrary, by contemplating this ſyſtem, we 
can fix certain broad, and fundamental princi- 
ples, that ſhall, (with no more exceptions, than 
muſt be involved in all generalities,) apply to 
every age, and people. As circumſtantial dit- 
ferences fit government for each tiut of national 
diſpoſition, theſe wide principles ſhall adapt it 
to the general tone of human character. 


In the above doctrines, will be ſeen the merits 
of mixt government; and 1n the hiſtory of the 
world, will be found the accidence of Nature. 


As mankind comes, from the hand of Nature, a 
maſs of conflicting intereſts and wiſhes, government, 
whoſe taſk 1s to terminate thole conflicts, and the 
extent of whoſeauthoriy is overall, ſhould confiſt 
in the energy of balanced powers. For unleſs 
cach party, whoſe intereſts will be affected, names 
an arbitrator to concur in the award, no ſecurity 
is had that the award ſhall be impartial : that 
from the intereſts of all, ſhall be extracted hap- 
pineſs for the whole: that oppoſitions ſhall be 
blended in juſt proportions, ſo that in their fer- 


mentation 
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mentation they will be neutralized; and ſubſide 
to the ſoſtueſs of equitable compromiſe. 


Indeed if the claſh of intereſts could be ſilenced, 
at the will of man, this poiſe might not be re- 

uihte to the perfection of goveruments: men 
thould tirſt bring about a coalition of intereſts, 
and mig it theu ſubmit them to a imple govern- 
ment: but the former being impoſſible, the lat- 
ter is inex pedient. 


Governments are but contrivances of art; 
and art ſhould always follow nature. 'Therelore 
the attempt to eradicate intereſts, which are the 
growth ot Nature; to pull down that ariſtocracy, 
which Nature rears; and level to an artificial 
equality, thoſe prominences, with which ſhe bas 
broken the uniformity of our race, is an enter- 
prize, not ſuited to the competence of art. The 
regulations of men muſt operate ſubordinately to 
the iuſtitutes of nature. What ſhe has created, 
man cannot annihilate; be it in the phyſical, or 
moral word. She ſupplies, indeed, the means of 
checking her own exceſſes; aud ſhews that, to- 
wards conſtructing a ſalutary ſcheme ol govern- 
ment, thoſe intereſts, and powers, which the has 


iurniſhed, muſt be ſkiltully oppoſed, and nicely 
ballanced. 


But, though intereſts ſhould claſh, yet if vice 
did not predominate, as governments would be 
ſu perlluous, ſo they might be ſimple. From the 
prevalence of vice, and the modes of its opera- 
tion, ariic the neceſſiiy for government, and ex- 

pcdiencyv 
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pediency of ballance. We muſt not {orget that 
vices rage; and that government is remedial. It 
is a mound, which the divinity of humau reaſon 
has flung upon the enormity of human violence; 
and the etforts of ſedition are the quakings of this 
Typhon. 


Nay, the delight with which we cheriſh the 
idea of a golden age, (when no iutereſts were at 
variance, aud when governments were {imple :) 
might perhaps be found to ſpring, if its cauſes 
were analyſed, from the view of that innocence, 
which then digniled our ſpecies; and which, 
though it were not expreſly noticed, we ſhould 
be forced to preſume. It 1s the baſis for our 
belief of the modes of lite, which then prevailed; 
but which we feel to be incompatible with the 
depravity that ſurrounds us. Their incougruity 
uithguilt proves its abſence, when they flouriſhed; 
and we admire them, becauſe they are now be- 
come impracticable. 


Life was then a ſlate of goods, and of enjoy- 
ments: it is now a ſtate of evils, and their cures. 
Human ſaſety then repoſed on the boſom of hu- 
man virtue; but now ſeeks to be ſecured within 
the faſtneſſes of power. Few of the ſources, and 
none of the miſchieis of inequality, then exiſted, 
The very rudiments of future variance, the ele- 
mental meum, and tuum, were unknown. f So 


* However varied and diftorted, yet this tradition of a 
eriod of innocence, and ſelicity amongſt mankind, is chants 


ed to us by the chorus of all antiquity. 
+ The ſecurity of proper: y is, according to Locke, the pri- 
mary end of civil government. 


long 


— 
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long as we contemplate this happy period, we 
are abſtracted from all ideas of pollution; and 
dwell on viſionary ſcenes of virtue. The moral 
world at that time, as little reſembled, as did 
the natural, what theſe reſpectively are at pre- 
ſent. Then, in the mind of man, 


Ver erat eternum; placidique, tepentibus auris, 
Mulcebant Zephyri natos ſine ſemine flores. 


The ſenſe of which lines may be thus ex- 
tended. 


Then Spring eternal reign'd ; on ſoſtering gales, 
O'er Flora's ſeedleſs pomp, mild Zephyr fails : 
Then knew th' unrutfled Mind no boiſterous gloom; 
But Paſſion ſaun'd ſpontaneous Virtue's bloom. 


Theſe were the periods, whicharepublick would 
have ſuited. That government which was not 
wanted, needed not to be complex. Ere the 
malady appeared, the antidote was needlefs : 'till 
vice began to rage, mixed government was un- 
necellary. 


But this is not the golden age; and of the 


merits of an eabliſhment we might conclude, 
from fitneſs then, unfitneſs now. Let man re- 
trieve his priſtiue virtue; and then demand a 
fimpie government. But, when from theſe he is 


about to chooſe, let him confider if between them, 


there be juſt grounds for prelerence : when the 
23e was golden, the government was monar- 


chick. 


But 


x 


— 
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But, to return : the inequality, and the vice. 
inherent in mankind, make it neceſſary that, iu 
every conſtitution, there be mixture. But tho' 
round this fixed and central principle, whole 
roots are in the primary qualities of our nature, 
all forms of gor crument ſhould ever ſwing ; thoſe 
forms will yet ſalely admit of being varied. In 
human nature, and human happineis, we ſee the 
foundation, and end of government. Jo the eſſen- 
tial qualities, andacctdental varietics of nature, 
it ſhould poſſeſs immutable elements, aud varied 
combinations, that will reſpectively correſpond- 
As nature is no where ſeen wholly decompound- 
ed, I will aſſert that no government ſhould be 
rotally unmixed. One, whole ſpirit is compro- 
miſe, —one, Which ſuppoſes the variety, and an- 
tit heſis of intereſts, and beſtows protecting pow- 
ers upon each, —is that, for which human Reaſon 
aud Experience, alter an attentive examination 
of human nature, loudly call. But the refpec- 
tive vigour of thoſe oppouent intereſts, and the 
proportion which they bear, each to each, will, 
12 diderent ſituations, be found to vary; and 
modes of government mult vary correſpondent- 


ly. 


Nature muſt give the weights, with which Go- 
vcrument ſtrikes the ballance. The leading cha- 
racter of a government may be popular, ariſto- 
cratick, or monarchical, and the government, 
under each ſhape, may be a good one : but com- 
promiſe is the vital particle, by which it ſubſiſts; 
and ſhould ſtill tranſmigrate through all its 
forms. 


| 
| 
; 
| 
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„„ eee 


Hu mina quid rides? mutato nomine, de te 
Fabula narratur. . 


Hox. 


H AVING met, in a pamphlet named Rzghts 
of Citizens, a fable, which ſeems worthy to be 
reſcued from oblivion, I have thought proper to 
ſnatch it from the obſcurity in which it lapguiſh- 
ed, and ſhare with it the immortality, to Shick 
my works aſpire. 


It is called the Rights of Waters; and my read- 
ers, for whoſe amuſement I this day produce it, 
will find it a fit match tor the fable of the Rights 
of Man. 

RIGHTS OF WATERS, 


A oY Wo I Op © 


In I know not what century after the flood, 
(the reader may look 1nto Blair's Chronology), a 


* The author did not foreſee, when he wrote this fable, 
that the Rights of Rivers would be ſo ſtrenuouſly aſſerted, 
and fo ſeriouſly, as they ſince have been, in the political 
world. Not many months ago—the phraſe of * of 
Rivers, was familiar to every car. 


ſ pirit 
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ſpirit of tumult and philoſophy 1s ſaid to have 
moved upon the face ot the waters. Rivers, 
which merely rom want o retiectioa, had been 
running quietly within their bauks for ages, now 
dilcovered themſelves to be in ſuch a ſtate ot de- 
pravity, as required a recurrence to tirft priu— 
ciples, tor its cure; aud {ights ,s were 
making a rapid progrels through the giove. It 
was arghed, that this continemicut within banks 
was a reſtraint, which they had hecdleſs iy impoled 
upon themſelves; contrary to the liberal 1iten- 
tions of nature. They were created fountains ; 
with equal natural rights ; and deemed it expedi- 
ent tio go back to their ſources, as the ouly means 
of accurate inveſtigation. They could not ſee 
why ſome particles of water ſhould be thruſt 
down, by others, no better than themſelves. 
"Fheir forerunners, it is true, had been ſubmit— 
ting to this coercion, time out of mind; but what 
was this to tbem? Ihe rights of living waters 
muſt not be thus contronled, and ſported away.“ 
Diviſions of water, into lakes, and rivers, ſprings, 
aud puddles, they unanimoully decried, as mere 
dil diſtinctions ; and puſh'd their reſearches to 
tat early period, when water came from the hands 
ils maker. What was it then? Mater; water 
e Us hgh aud uni title f 


Now a rumonr went, that, in the time of Noah, 
a great aqualic revolution had taken place; when 


* See Paine's fable, of the Rights of Man. 


If we proceed on, we ſhall at laſt come out right: 
** we ſhall come to the time when Man came from the 
„ hands of his Maker: Wh-r was he then? Alan: Man 
was his high, and only title.“ 


Paixz's Rights cf Mar. 


ail. 
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all things were reduced to a philoſophic level. 
Beneath the ſanction of which precedent, it was 
agreed on, by the rivers, that they would not be 
impriſoned within banks, any longer; nor driven 
headlong in one direction, at the arbitrary will of 
fountains ; but would ſhed their laſt drop, in 
aſſerting the rights of Waters. 


Obſcure as to his origin, ungovernable in his 
temper, and a leveller in principles, Nilus 
led the way ; and Egypt was covered with an 1n- 
undat ion. Every cultivated inequality was over- 
whelmed, and all diſtinctions levelled to unifor- 
mity. Nature was fuppoſed to have reſumed 
her rights; and philoſophy admired the grand 
ſimplicity of ruin. When lo! the tide of tumult 
ebbed ; and eminences were ſeen to get their 
heads above water : the party was daily continu- 
ing to gain ground; and all things tended to a 
counter-revolution. W hat had firſt been deemed 
the eftort of enlightened virtue, was now looked 
on as the ruſh of inconſiderate violence: what 
originally ſcemed calculated to further the views 
of Nature, was now ſeen to be directed in oppo- 
fition to her will: whilſt events, in the meantime, 
had been ſuggeſting her omuipotence: that to 
combat her was dangerous z and to conquer her 
1mpothble. 


Such was the reſult, and the moral of this en- 
terpriſe :—his forces all ſubdued, now languid, 
and impoveriſhed, the Nile was retreating im— 
perceptibly, to his — : whilſt Egypt * 

— 


+ See Number 8, for the limitations, with which, this 
ma xim ſhould be underſtocd, 
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ed with luxurics, and was overran by monſters, 


the rank, and copious produce of this watery 
revolution. 
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NUMBER X. 


% feel an inſuperable reluctance, in giving my 
* hand to deſtroy any eſtabliſhed inſtitution of govern- 
«© ment, upon a theory, however plauſible it may 
« be.” 


Mr. Burke's ſpeech on Mr. Fox's Eaſt India bill. 


I NEVER can contemplate that blood-ſtained 
web, which mob,* and Jacobins have conſpired 
to weave, without ſhuddering at its horrors, and 
lamenting its advancement ; and can ſcarcely 
forbear exclaiming to my countrymen, 


See the grieſly texture grow 

« *Tis of human entrails made; 
And the weights, that play below, 
* Each, a gaſping warnor's head :” 


An obſolete term, for what is now called the People; 
derived from mobile, a latin word, ſignifying moveable, or 
unſteady. 


F 4a - «© Shafts, 
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*© Shafts, for ſhuttles, dipp'd in gore, 
Shoot the trembling cords along; 

Sword, that once a Monarch bore, 
«© Keep the tiſſue cloſe, and ſtrong.” * 


Indeed, the merit of thoſe motives, which firſt 
Nirred the maſs of French, or final tendency of 
hole toumults, which now ſhake their country, I 
confeſs to be a queſtion, whoſe immenſity over- 
whelms me. From the exploſions of this chaos, 
a ſyſtem of beauty may, perhaps, ſtart forth. W hat 
may be the event my dim fight cannot diſcern; 
w hat have been the evils, one is not left to doubt: 
have means to know, and humanity to regret 
them, 


Io France I wiſh happineſs, aud freedom, moſt 
{r.cerely. The accumulation of her knowledge 
has contributed to my improvement. I connect 
her with all that is uſeful in ſcience, or elegant in 
titerature. Happineſs, I muſt believe to be the 
object of her ſearch; and, through conqueſt, or 
defeat, I wiſh her to attain it. 


Nay to that inflexible ſupporter of democracy, 
v hoſe tenets are a model for the reigning patriots 
ot France, to Rouſſeau, I am very far from being 
an enemy. By his glowing eloquence I have been 
warmed : by his luminous penetration I have 
been enlightened : by his pathetick powers I have 
been moved. By his wild chimeras I have not 
been deluded : by the richneſs of his philanthro- 
phy I have been improved. Let me not 
refuſe this tribute to his memory; nor con- 


* Gray. 
| ceal 
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ceal that I have turned, with indulgence, from bg 
faults; and have even ſteeped his diſgraces in my 
tears: let me not difavow the perfuahon which L 
feel, that Rouſſeau was a mau of a benevolert 
heart. But let thoſe who think him right in his 
ſpeculations upon government, declare if he be 
right in his nottons on religion. 


Yet, whilſt I fympathize with the miſeries, and 
wiſh the happinels of France, I look upon her as 
the germ of a great example. Let us wait till 
that example ſhall have been completed: let us 
wait the © great teacher,” Time,“ for his deciſion; 
nor be haſty to import the reality of milchief, as 
materials for conſtructing a contingency of bene- 

fit. 


* Opinionum commenta deler dies, nature judicia con- 
ſirmat.—Ilt may not be improper here to remark, that the 
admirationof the French for their preſent form of government, 
(aſſuming the fact to be that they hold it in admiration,) will 
hardly warrant a concluſion in its favour. Nations, like in- 
dividuals, have their peculiar weakneſſes, which in both cales 
are often twined inſeparably with their virtues. Thus the 
French have need to be admiring ; but their admirative organs 
are not perhaps faſtidious in the choice of fond. Whilſt I 
was at Paris, my coachman drove me to ſee rue St. Lauis. 
« Ceſtla plus belle du monde: a Paris mime, vous ne ſanriez 
trouver une pareille.” Ar the end of the ſtreet he ſtopped, 
turning ſo, that from the ſide window I could look it up.-— 
Here, waving his hand with an air of awful conviction, ke 
juſt muttered the exclamation © ſuperbe !”—l looked up a 
ſtreet that was long and narrow, with mean houſes, bad 
pavement, the kennel in the middle, and the lamps hung as 
they uſually are at Paris. Now he, who upon the autho- 
rity of the coachman, ſhould pronounce this to be the fineſt 
ſtreet in the world, would ſurely be miſtaken. For his 
part, after a ſhort lay, he turaed aboar, as if he thonghe 
ſuch grand objects were not to be contemplated for too long; 
a teme, leſt they might ſhake the mind from its centre, 
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ft. Let us heſitate to blame the French, or to 
commend them: let us feel for their misſor— 
tunes; rejoice at their proſperity; and profit by 
their fate. 


The experimentaliſt in mechanicks, f who de- 
ſerting precedent, ſpeculates upon bold and ha- 
zardous improvement, loſes nothing, it he fails, 
but his time, and his mater1als : let him theretore 
venture. But of him, who would ſpcculate in 
matters of government, tis a duty to relic:t, that 
the miſery of his ſpecies will be the conſequence 
of his milcarriage. Therefore, 


The art, and practiek part of life 
* Muſt be the miſtreſs to this theorique. f 


But, perhaps, the tenuity of ſpeculative advan- 
tage will now harden to the palpable conſiſteucy 
of experience: perhaps France is about to pro- 
pole an example, which ſhall proſtrate my theo- 
ries in favour of mixed government. If it turn 
out fo, I ſhall ſubmit myſelf to this chaſtiſement 
of human pride; and pore humbly upon the 
leflon of human fallibility. But let us wait till 
this leſſon be completed: let us wait 'till judgment, 
profiting by experience, ſhall reviſe her ſyſtem, 
and inſert the new diſcoveries in her intellectual 
chart; nor, meantime, prove rebels to that Reaſon, 
which ſhould guide us; and ſet up an immature 
example, in her room. 


+ See Mackintoſh's vindiciæ gallicæ. 
1 Shakſpeare Hen. 5. 


The 
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The practice of the French has been, ever, to 
iavent: of the Engliſh, to ſelect which experi- 
ment they will purſue; then, deliberately to fol- 
low, where France led the way; and, with accu- 
rate diſtruſt, to improve upon her plans. Let us 
not, in a matter of ſuch moment as our liberties, 
reſign this national diſtinction of character; nor 
deviate from a caution, which experience has 
ſhewn uſeful. The late experiments of the 
French, in government, reſemble their former at- 
tempts, in æroſtation: they have taught liberty 
to ſoar ; but have not yet found means to guide 
it. Till this be done, ſuffer me to eling to my 
ancient tenets: to doubt as to the prudence of 
raiſing a ferment in my country, in order to puff 
out, for vulgar admiration, a flimſy form of go- 
vernment, which wildom cannot guide; but 
which our paſſions and our vices may blow wht- 
ther they liſt. . 


Mix'd government, it is true, preſumes vict. . 


ouſneſs in our nature; and its principles are 
partly founded in our frailty. It may be there- 
fore thought to tend towards making durable that 
faultineſs, on which 'tis built: to foſter the ex- 
iſtence of what it ſuppoſes to exiſt. Accuſtomed 
to trace its axioms to our imperſections, we may 
contract a pernicious familiarity with evil; and 
decline eradicating what ſeems entwined with 
the ſocial beauties of cultivated life: what, in- 
ſerted in the crevices of a venerable conſtitution, 
appears to hold that edifice together, which at 
firſt it ſerved to looſen. 


But 
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But, if the principles of mix'd government pre- 
ſume on our depravity, it is equally true that 
they teud to counteract it. I hough they ſeem to 
countenance that broad baſed felnſinets, which 
ſets different rauks at variauce with each other, 
yet they do not ſatisfy the exorbitance of its 
claims. They will not permit extortion. They 
lorce parties to ſoſten, mutually, the rigour of their 
demands. To intereſt, they teach moderation; 
and extract equity from conflict. 


Indeed, the principles of mix'd government, in 
this reſpect, correſpond with thoſe of all munict- 
pal law. They are alike expoſcd to the objecti- 
ons I have ſtated. They contemplate the exiſt- 
ence, and provide againſt the coulequence of 
human wickedneſs. Ihey preſume our frailty ; 
aud promote our virtue, 


If mix'd governments, after all, be relatively 
fauity, the hmple ones, ou the other hand, are ra- 
cically deſective; and, in every thing human, our 
choice is between evils. . Mix'd government aſ- 
fumes nothing, but what certainly exiſts: it is 
rear'd upon fteady and ſubſtantial realities : but 
when ſpeculation has plan'd the ſtructure of a 
imple form, where ſhall we find that virtue, 
wich muſt ſerve it for a baſe? It is no where to 
be found ; and for the effect, which virtuous in— 
clinations would produce, we muſt, in their ab- 
lence, have recourſe to law. But law cannot beſu- 
preme, ina government which is, uncompounded. 
to the law, as to the man, that ſeeks to govern, 
tle couniel of ** divide et impera“ may 
given, 


Therefore 
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Therefore, ſteadily perſiſting in that preference 
of mix'd governments, which is iounded at once 
upon reaſon, and experience; aud abating nothing 
in my praiſe of our Britiſh Conflitutton, it will 
not be foreign from the purpole of this paper, 
nor incoufiſtent with the general object ot thele 
eliays, to touch upon that right of petition in the 
ſubject, which the principles of the Britiſh Con- 
ſtitution have conferred: a right, than which none 
is more neceſſary, or more daugerous: neceſſary, 
in order to produce a ballavce; and dangerous, 
becauſe fo liable to be abuled. 


The conſtituent members of the Britiſh nation 
(ſay the King, the Ariſtocracy, and the Feople) 
have, each, a right to ſo much power, as will 
preſerve the ballance between them all. More 
than this is not a right, but an uſurpation: an 
encroachment upou the rights of the nation at 
large; and theretore, 10 fact, pernicious to the 
intereſt of the very party which uſurps; conſt- 
Gered as a fragment of the whole community. 
Towards defining of ſubordinate, aud partial 
rights, we muſt therefore keep in view the right 
paramount iu all, to have that ballance undiſturb- 
ed, whole flighteſt trepidation is formidable to 
public ſaſety. 1 


Wich this principle for our guide, we ſhall ea- 
fly find the limits of the ſubject's right of petiti- 
on. So ſoon as the pctition is clearly a demand; 
a pietoſa guerra; a war of importunity: ſo ſoou 
as the petition'd begin to tremble at the prayers, 
and crouch before the hoſtile humility of ſuppli- 
cants ; whole treacherous meekneſs, and abjet 

| audacuy 
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audacity revive the characteriſticks of a tyranny 
now extinct ; ſo loon as the legiſlature may ule 
to its petitioners, the language of Cæſar, to the 
ſuppliants who took his lite, © iſta quidem vis 
eſt,” * in that moment, the ballance is deſtroy'd : 
the couſtitutional proportions are diſtorted to de- 
forinity: the ſymmetry of right is grown the moul- 
trouſneſs of power; and the act, which in form is 
law, is in ſubſtance treaſon. 


With the foregoing remarks upon a point, 
which ſome late proceedings have made 1ntereſt- 
ing, I choole to terminate this collection. It only 
remains to make the reader my adieux; which 
whether they be final, or only temporary, 
may depend on the reception, with which theſe 
eflays meet. I have made my ſviſit; the public 
may cultivate an acqualutance, it they will. 


But as to the proper mode of taking leave, no 
reaſonable doubt can, I think, be entertained : 
tor, (to flide into a metaphor of more ſuitable im- 
portance,) whether I ſhall live to cenſure, and to 
lame; or be doomed to ſuffer ſileuce, and neglect, 


upon the ſpot ; ; my laſt duties, as a writer, will 
be ſtill the ſame. ; 


In the one caſe, I ſhould ſeck to make an 
wictulend; and call for that religious attention 
from my bearers, which 1s due to the laſt words 
of an expiring author. In the other, thoſe lines 
which fall lateſt from my peu will be not the laſt 


* Sueton:us in yita Jul. Cæs. c. 8a. 
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to meet my reader's eye; whole impatience will 
be glancing towards that final page, at which it 
aims; aud ſhould there diſcover ſomething, by 
which attention may be caught. 


I ought therefore, in any event, to ſhape my 
adicux to aphoriſms; and ſprinkle my latter 
pages with iuſtruction. 


Adieu! then, gentle reader; and hearken to 
the counſels, which I offer to your gentleucis : 


You muſt not call unquali fed liberty a Good; 
until you have ſhewn wherein it difters from un- 
bridled power. You mutt not think that change 
aud reformation are ſynonymous; nor, reverting 
the old fable, loſe the ſhadow, tor the ſubilance, 
of deſpotie power. You mult not bring angelick 
governments from heaven, to inhabit the groſs 
atmoſphere of human pollution. You muſt not, 
from diſlike of that government which you have 
ſcen, infer capacity of fondueſs for that which 
you have not ſcen. If the ardour of your your 
be panting for perfection, and the richneſs oi your 
fancy teem with ſyſtems of reform, know that in 
all bjects where imagination is infuſed, its ope + 
ration is to precipitate their dregs; and ref1i.e 
them to a purity, that is beautifully unnatural : 
but this decompoſition prudence may preveut; 
or experience will reſtore things to ninddirels, 
aud Nature. It poſſeiſion has hitherto juſlitied de- 
lire, cont11:ue to hope zealoniy; and to make 
vour caprice the meaſure of your conduct; but if 
vour hopes have made a cid, which your en- 
joy nents could not fill; from knowledge of what 

15 
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is paſt, learn doubt of what is to come. Enjoy 
hope as a preſent benefit: pluck thoſe bloſſoms, 
which will never grow to fruits. Form your 
| temper upon hope; aud your conduct on experi- 
| cence. Adopt it for a maxim, (to frown down 
reſtleſſueſs withall,) that diſappoiutment is man's 

lot; and refignation is his duty: 


While Folly pines for bliſs that heaven denies, 
Contented Wiſdom what is given enjoys: 

Jo diſtant heights tho' foaring Hope aſpire, 
And, iu bright vihons, Fancy tempt Defire, 
Of Hope, Experience checks the erriug flight; 
And hues of Fancy fade in Reaſon's light. 

| As, dipp'd in ſplendours of departing Day, 

| When ev'ning clouds a glittering ſkirt diſplay, 
W hole crimſon'd luſtres, kindling into gold, 
Fix'd in mute gaze th' enthuſiaſt poet hold, 
Seen from afar—tbh' illuſive glories ſhine, 

But, nearer view'd, to ſinking miſts decline;— 
Thus, objects oft, by heavenly Fancy dreſs'd, 
Dlaze while remote, —are vapour when poſſeſs'd. 


Nux. 
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Nu BER XI. 


Unreal mockery, hence ! 


SHAKSPEARE-. 


To the maxim, that taſte is not beſtowed 
upon the many, a neglected author flies for con- 
folation. He finds the public, indeed, a greater 
dunce than be expected; but, whilſt his beau- 
ties do not paſs undiſtinguiſhed by the few, feels 
no regret that their luftre is not tarniſhed 
more vulgar approbation. He deems his 
writings to be ſomewhat by which genius 1s at- 
tracted, and dullneſs repelled ; and meaſures by 
their ſucceſs, not the merit of the work, but ca- 
pacity of the readers. 


To this refuge from neglect I have not yet 
been driven: for, though I too may boaſt ot 
having pleaſed the few, I have not yet received 
the ſentence of the many. Scarcely yet a month 
before the critical tribunal, — the PATRIOT has 
fairly put himſelf on the country; but the m_ 
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Al depends, which muſt decide upon his 


tame. 


Meantime, encouraged by flattering teſtimo— 
nies in his ſavour, he perſiſis in the difiemination 
ol thoſe opinions, ou whote ſoundneſs the public 
nas been choſen to pronounce; and offers to his 
readers the following inveſtigation. 


In the enth number of theſe eſſays, may be 
found lome faint ſketches of the boundary, which 
con hnes the conſtitutional Right of Petition in 
the ſubject. It is there aſſerted, that legiſlators 
muſt not be terrified by threats, however legal; 
nor the populace iſſue orders, in the ſhape of 
prayers :—for legiſlative ſupremacy is eſſential 
to civil government ; and the legiſlature which 
is awed has ccaſed to be ſupreme. 


Poſſible caſes might indeed, be imagined, — 
where pctition ſhould be formidable; yet con- 
ſtitutional withal. To every rule there will be 
exceptions ; and, whilſt the taſk of wiſdom is to 
nate the firſt, the ſport of caſuiltry is to hint the 
latter. WV hen the miſchiefs of a meaſure are, at 
once ſerious, ſudden, and extenſive, the cry 
which they extort, may be proportionally gene- 
ral, loud, and unexpected; and the legiſlature be 
iunned by the voice of the conſtitution. But of 
that force by which they awe their government, 
the populace ſhould not themſelves be conſci— 
ous: at leaſt their conduct ſhould not be the fe— 
ſult of ſuch a conviction. Thoſe acts will be ſe— 
ditious, that are dictated by their audacity: they 

will 
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will iſſue tainted, from the turbulent motive 
which produced them. 


To that chorus of pctition, therefore, which 
drowns the voice of government, thoſe who form 
it ſhould be deaf, or the conſtitution is in danger. 
Their union ſhould be unpremeditated; and 
proportioned only to the euormity of w hat pro- 
duced it: it ſhould not be the loug expected iſſue 
of factious preparation. The cry ſhould be cx- 


torted by actual grievance. It ſhould not be the 


complaint of theory, but of ſeeling.— It ſhould 
aſcend ſrom a maltitude, languiſhing for relief, 
not N © at dominion :—in murmurs of op- 
preſſion, iſſuing firaight from the people : not 
the clamours of ſedition, —heard in echos irom 
the mob. 


It may tend to illuſtrate the ſubject we are up- 
on, to ſtate the ſentiments of a legal writer, who 
influenced by no political views, "but impartial] 
arranging ſcience into ſyſtem, has diſcuſſed the 
* Rights of Perſons,” in a work, the excellence 
of which 1s generally allowed. 


In the firſt chapier of his commentarics, Black- 
ſtone diſtributes the rights of Engliſhmen ® under 
the following heads, Viz. 


1ſt. The Right of Perſonal Security: 
2dly, The Right of Perſonal Liberty ; and 
3057 The Ri, mY of Private Property. 


Theſe 


* 7. e. Perſons living under the Eritiſh Conſtitution. 
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Theſe he calls the © principal, abſolute rights, 
which appertain to every Eugliu.iman ;” and 
adds, that tor their complete protection, the law 
has eſtabliſhed certain other auxiliary, ſubor- 
diuate rights o: the ſubject, viz. 


Firſt, The Conſtitution, Powers, and Privi- 
iczes of Parliament. “ 


Sevondly, The Limitation of the King's Pre- 
rogative. 
Thirdly, The Right of applying to the Courts 


ot Juſtice, tor redreſs ot injuries; and 


Fourthly, (ſays the commentator) * 1x there 
« ſhould happen any uncommon injury, or 10- 
« fringement of the rights before-mentioned, 
* which the ordinary courle of law is too de- 
« ſective to reach, there ſtill remains a fourth 
© fubordinaie right, appertaining to every indi- 
« vidual, namely, the right of petitioning the 
« king, or either houſe of parliament, for the 


« redreſs of grievances.” 


What mndera Patriot, except myſelf, would conſent 
ia reckon the privileges of parliament amongſt the Rights 
of the People : — Parliament! this term I tear includes the 
flouſe of Lords roo within it: So that Blackftone ſeems to 
have claſſed the privileges of our peerage amongſt the 
Rights of our People :—how ill he muſt have underftood 
the true principles of our conſtitution! nay, the regal au- 
thotity (as making a part of the powers of pariiament), 
would rank, by his arrangement, amongſt the Rights of the 
Subject; and he deſeribes the peo le as intereſted no lefs in 
the exiſtenc, than limitation. of th King's prerogative. 
Bur, worſe than all ! O mv brethren of Belfuſt! in this ig- 
gorant and un: ilin} difpotition of our rights, a hart will be 
found lurking among the bench of Biſhops ' Yer 
Blacki.one lived in the eightcenth century 


4 


Shall petition, thus deſcribed, anticipating 
grievance, be transformed to an engine ot poli- 
tical inuovation; a mere vehicle {or introducing 
the caprices of ſpeculation, and rendering our 
conſtitution as uncertain as our climate? What 
goverumeut, that gave admiſſion to fo treache- 
rous a principle, could withſtand, for a mo- 
ment, the irruptions of democracy? 'The popu- 
lace being far the moſt numerous rank amovgſt 
us, and conſequently the moſt power:ul, when- 
ever they coaleſce, if petition be no more than a 
contrivance tor conveying the pleaſure of a de- 
ſpotie mob, to that miniſterial body which we 
miſcall legiſlature, what is the nature of our 
boaſted conſtitution ?* It is a pure, though dil- 
ſembled democracy, without doubt. Tyranny, 
by being latent, 1s only the more miſchievous : 
therefore, when I am vindicating the balance of 
our mingled conſtitution, it is not the formula 
of ſupplication ſhall content me, if I fee through 
it the ſubſtance of deſpotic controul : On 
% volt d'abord, que 5% wous plait ſigni fie, dans 
* leur bouche, / me plait; et que Ie vous prie 
« {ignihe Ie vous ordoime.” © 


It is become the faſhion to diſcourſe of this 
Tight of petition, as the primary privilege of 
our people: a gem which ſhould be poliſhed by 
daily ule, left its luſtre decay. It is no ſuch 
thing : that conſtitution muſt needs be grievouſſy 


* Rouſſeau, Fmile, Livre 3.—The paſſage may be thus 
rendered into political Engliſh. ** Ir is eaſy to perceive 
that the humble Petition, means, the ſovereign Pleaſure ; 


and Your Petitioners thall pray, means, Your Rulers will 
compel. 


G oppreſſive, 
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oppreſſive, which petition is continually toiling 
to amend; and oppreſſion is not the character of 
the Britiſh conſtitution. 


The reader ſces from Blackſtone, that the right 
of petition is, in fact, of a nature, auxiliary, 
and ſubordinate, throwu up as a protection 
againſt the invaſion of our graud rights, and 
only to be uſed for the purpoſe of their defence. 
He ſinds it claſſed under one head with parlia- 
mentary privilege, and with royal prerogative; 
but placed lower down in the catalogue of our 
rights, as of lels frequent uſe, and leſs moment- 
ous importance to the welfare of the ſubject. It 
ſuppoles the exiſtence of uncommon injury; and 
conſequent inadequacy of ordinary redreſs. When 
the neceſlity for legiſlative ſupremacy was ſeen, 
petition was deviſed as a fuccedaneum for ap- 
peal, and in its conſtitutional nature is 2s mo- 
deſt, as in uame. 


It is not hard to imagine caſes, to which this 
Tizht may be applied; nor to conceive how it 
grew converſant about matters of goverument. 
A legiſlative act, which whilſt it creates oppreſ- 
ſion, choaks thoſe ſources of redreſs, that ju- 
r!Sprucence might aford. gives a proper oppor- 
tunity tor the exereiſe of this privilege; but in 
the refuſal of their requeſt, the people mould ſce 
nothing more ſerious, than a diſappointment ; the 
legiſlature vothiog which ſhould operate to diſ- 
may them: or if the Houſe of Commons be the 
branch that is pctitioned, no worſe conſequente 
ſhould ariſe ſiom their 1aticxibility, than that 
harmlc!s 
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harmleſs vengeance, to which the next general 
electiou may expole them. 


I ſpeak not of thoſe extraordinary caſes, which 
involve a violation of the original compact; and 
annihitlate my diſcuſhons, with the conſtitution, 
which gave them birth, 


For, whether the peoplc are warranted in re- 
curriug to firſt principles, and looking for re- 
dreſs to the ancient right of firength ; and are 
laudable for concealing their robuſt demands, 
beneath the conſtitutional gar of a petition, 
may, undoubtedly, form a queſtion, on which 
inquiry can be turned; and whole ſolution will 
depend on the circumſtances of the caſe. But 
the menacing ſtillneſs of ſuch gloomy moderation, 
I never can confound with the ſerenity of petiti- 
on; nor diſcern through it, the exerciſe of that 
regulated right, conſerred upon the ſubject, by 
the Britiſh conſtitution: for the ſpirit of this is 
a balance, which ſuch proceedings would de- 
ſtroy. And they are merely conſtitutional privi- 
leges, of which I treat. Ibe humility of my 
diſcuiſion does not wiſh to ſoar beyond them. 


To obſerve the extent, then, of a right, ſo ſor- 
midable as this of petition, to preſage ĩts inſinua- 
tion into thearcana of government,—to diſcernits 
necellity, and expoſureto abuſe,— leſs wiſdom was 
required than helped to frame our conſtitutiou. 
To provide againtt all the miſchiefs which fore- 
hght could point out, exceeded, perhaps, the 
competence of human prudence. 


G 2 | Our 
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Our anceſtors knew the danger of a coaleſcing 
mob: the terrible coincidence of their raſhne(; 
and their power: the ruinous unauimity, with 
which their ignorance ruſhes forward: yet in 
regious lo tetnpeſtuous they agrecd to lodge a 
right, which thould tend to point thoſe ſtorms 
azainſt the ſtructure of civil government. Their 
wiſdom ſaw the riſk ; but in behalf of liberty 
their patriotiſm incurred it. 


Yet, aware how efficacious are the prayers of 
the powerful, they ſought to give petition its 
lole origin iu grievance ; and not ſufſer it to ſtart 
from the mere wantonneſs of ſtrength. 


When the lower ranks were growing into con- 
ſequence, the iuſolence of their newly acquired 
power would betray itſelf in tumultuary petiti— 
on. Thus it happened at the opening of the 
memorabie parliament in 1649. Againſt the 
repetition of ſuch an evil, the infiructed couſti 
tution would naturally provide: for iuſtance, 
by an act that, “no petition to the King, or 
either houſe of parliament, ior any e/teratn 
& in church or ſtate, ſhould be ſigned by above 
twenty perſons, unleſs the matter thereof were 
approved by three zuſtices wt the peace, or the 
major part of the grand jury *. 11 the country; 
„ and in the metropolis by hs Pap Mayor, Al 
dermen, and Common-Council ; vor any pe- 
« rition be preſented by more then ten perfors at a 
* time. 


This notice taken by the legiſlature of Grand Juries, 
: may not be amils at this time to recollect. 
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So it was done in England, by Stat. 13. Car. 2. 
St. 1. c. 5. ſec. 2. which ſought to guard againſt 
the riotouſneſs of numbers, the ſpeculations of 
extravagant, or ſclnſh theoriſts, and the inno- 
vating raſhneſs of au uninformed vulgar. 


From the ſtigma of ſuch a law, or country is 
yet irce. The violence of our populace is not 
put upon record; aud ſhall we not keep clear of 
this legiſlative reproach ? Shall we not regulate 
our conduct by the principles of the conttituti— 
on, without waiting for the check of a diſgrace- 
ful ſtatute, which 1t ever 1t ſhall paſs, may be 
truly deemed declaratory ? 


It is not in a ſearch through ſimilar laws, enact- 
ed on the [pur of particular occaſious, that we 
ſhould hope to find the meaſure of conſtitutional 
tight. Their uſe is to record the contrivances 
of faction; and by making that illegal, which 
was trealonable beiore, to arm the judicature for 
the protection of the ſtate. f They are founded 
themſelves an thoſe eflential priueiples, which 
form the ſpecthe character of our conſtitution: 
aud by Its conſiſtencey with which, or by the. 
coutrary, the validity of each political claim 
may be decided. 


And this immediate reference to the elements 
of our conſtitution, in determining as to the ex- 
titence of any political privilege, is the more ne- 
ne{ſary, becaute though the law barred up ore 


+ This is all that enacting ſtatutes do: declaratory ſta- 
tutes are ſtill more confined in their operation, 


vent 
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vent to the wantonneſs of power, it would 
ue with more ſilent prudeuce, through ſome 
other. The legiſlature muſt meet it with new re- 


ſtraints ; and the Patriot encounter it with new 
ſpeculations, 


Suppole I ſpy the ingenuity of Faction, iu- 
venting a new diſguiſe for exorbitant pretenſious; 
eſcaping from our ſtatutes, in the garb of ſtrict 
decorum, and lurking beneath the orderhtineſs of 
a repreſentative ſyſtem : Shall I heſitate to ap- 
prize my countrymen of the fraud? Shall I not 
itrip the gildiug off this knave? To omit it 
would be treafou againlt my dignity of Patriot. 


A delegation, then, from all quarters of 
our iſland, of proxies who ſhall exerciſe the ſub- 
jects right of petition, and who, opening to each 
other their diſpatches of diſcontent, ſhall exert 
the ingenuity of factious computation, 'till trom 
rates of oppreſſiou they ſtrike an average ot griev- 
ance: who ſhall then adapt their prayers to the 
ills they have adjuſted ; and iſſue an hu ble 
edict to Parliament for relief ;— I pronounce 
to be unconſtitutional ; without conſulting the 


ſtatute book. 


Whilſt the ſcattered inhabitants of an exten- 
five country, in their individual capacity petiti- 
on the legillature, their complaints will be uſu- 
ally proportioned to their wrongs : they will re- 
late to injuries which come home to them ; and 
matters that do not lie beyond their capacity. 


their 
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their cry will not be formidable, but when the 
government 1s very faulty. 


A petition was received from the extremity of 
the North: another came from the South, beg- 
ging fimilar redreſs. Between theſe diſtant quar- 
ters no intercourſe was held; the illuſious of dele- 
gation were yet unknown. The reſemblance of 
complaint proved fairly to the legiſlature, the 
reality, and extent of thoſe miſchiets, which pro- 
duced it. The potentates of the North and South 
had not combined, to meaſure their joint ſtrength 
with that of the government: their petitions 
coincided, becauſe the evil was a common one. 


But now the caſe is altered. The ſubjects have 
formed their political alliances, and every peti- 
tion commits them with their parliament. Th 
deign not now to regulate their requeſts by their 
occaſious; but ſcrew them up to all the extrava- 
gance of deſires. Every ſpeculative doubt is be- 
come a grievance: the conſtitution muſt flutter 
in the {ſcepticiſm of the moment; muſt ſhift with 
every guſt of changeable opinion. 


From the perils which ariſe out of /uck popu- 


lar coalition, let us turn to the delegated body 
which elects it. 


If the people may at any time, they may at all 
times, elect theſe reprelentative ſearchers for 


oppreſſion: may have permanent ſeſſions of theſe 
proxy petitioners. 


For, 
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For, whether they are aggrieved, the people are 
to judge. When the grievance 1s ouce ſtarted, 
petition muſt hunt it down ; ; and a regular pack 
of delegates may be kept 1or this purpole. 


Here then we ſee a body, appointed to keep 
watch over the intereſts of the people. Is this, 
or is it not, the province of our parliament * Are 
the delegates a ſecond parliament, or the ſole 
one? And in either caſe, what becomes of the 
conſtitution ? 


Between the high court of parliament, and 
high court of petition, a jeu de mots may be 
— give the ouly diſtinction: the former is 
aſſembled to repreſeut the pevpie ; the latter are 
convened to milrepreſent the conſtitution. 


Sent forth togroau over miſeries not their own, 
they do uot cel that ſentiment which would fix 
them to their taſk; but will ſeek to turn their 
office to their own advantage. Meantime the 
want thoſe uſeiul ſympathies, which happily 
ſupply the place of virtue. Their views of 
greutueſs lve without our conſtitution. Between 
them, and our eſtabliſhment, there is no commu- 
nion of intereſts, to counteract their depravity, 
and make their ſel fiſineſs innoxious: to diſable 
them from devoting their couſtituents for them- 
ſelves, though they ſhould not lack the baſeueſs 
which might prompt them to attempt it. In this 
reſpect they differ from a conſtitutional pariia- 
ment ; and are on this account unfit for the pow- 
er which thoſe poſſeſs, of whom each man has a 
rabble of electors at his beck. They repreſent 

neither 
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neither the wealth, nor wiſdom, nor true power 
of the nation: They are the virtual repreſeuta- 
tives not even of its grievance ; but ot its diſ- 
order: a conclave of tlaves' flaves, * at once the 
Creatures aud the tyrants ot the mob. Inveſted, 
in the firſt of theſe capacities, with their vio— 
lence, and wielding this engine of deſtruction, in 
the ſecond, their corps compoſe a ſeminary for 
the miſchievous ambition of precarious, unae— 
cuſtomed, and ill founded authority : a pernici— 
ous academy, where the multitude may learn to 
exaggerate grievance, aud concentrate power. 


Theory, not feeling—is now the meaſure of 
diſcontent: Infolence, not injury the motive to 
remouſtrauce: ſelf aggrandiſement the object of 
the delegated council : that fabbath of peine 
enchaniers, met together 10 conjure up phan- 
toms of opnreſfion, and ſright the people iuto 
n2dneſs by thoſe viſionary monſters. 


In behalf of the Roman Catholicks, who have 
openly expoſed themſelves to the cenſure of this 
Patriot, I yet would obſerve, that their meaſures 
may be improper, without their iuteutions being 
milchievous; and where this is the caſe, the 
former ſhould not be weighed with too ſerupu— 
lous exacinels. 


But let their preſent conduct be redeemed by 
their future; and uitized upon the peculiarity 
of their ſituation : let it be admitted as au ex- 


* Anold be ſor Tyrant. 
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ception, not as a precedent. It were blindneſs 
not to ſee, and baſeneſs not to publiſh, that the 
Catholicks have ſuffered their cauſe to be con- 
nected with perſons, and with principles, highly 
adverſe to our conſſitution: That their acts have 
taken place at a ſuſpicious period; and bear an 
awkward reſemblance to what lately paſſed elſe- 
where. Oe 


Let the Catholicks reſpect that venerable con- 
ſtitution, whoſe foundations were laid by thoſe of 
their own church ; and in whoſe privileges they 
will ſoon have ſo intimate an 1ntereſt : Let them 
haſten to detach themſelves trom their enemies 
the lactious; and iu every true Tatriot, they will 
nnd a friend. 


NUuMB. 
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SATURDAY, JANUARY 5, 1793. 


70 THE FRIENDS OF THE CONSTITUTION, 
LIBERTY, AND PEACE. 


— Pater ut gnati, fic nos de he mus amici 
Si quod fit vitium, non fajtidire. 
Hox. LIB. I. SAT. 3. 


Are you a friend? your mild, and partial eye 
SHαν,ꝭꝗrũ palliate faults, and viriues na gui. 


As I am no partiſan, there will be ſound ia 
my preſent letter, a neutrality, which may diſguſt 
the factious, of all deſcriptions. But | worſhip 
that monſter in politicks, called moderation 
and want the gluttony, which ſwallows mea- 
lures, without farther inquiry, than the quarter 
from whence they come. I have a morbid dif- 
cerument, which abſtracts principle trom party, 
aud can conceive the intcrpoſition of ſpace, be- 
tween extremes. Yet (llranger lil, 1 beſitate 
to admit that every thing is a medium, which 
is not an extreme; or that Moderation is a point, 
lituate midway, between Truth, and Falſebood. 
Theretore, 
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Therefore, the reader ſhiall not find in me H:? 
ill neutrality, which continually ſuſpended be- 
tween coutrary doctrines, does not ſeel the pre— 
dominaut intivence of auy: this paper is rather 
au avowal of wv principles; or a corollary to 
propofitions, contaiu'd in thoſe which have pre- 
ceded. But, in clafllug of men and meaſures, 
conformably to my ſy gem, may be allowed to 


doubt: hetitatiou may be even a uſeful leſſon to 
teach my readers. 


By the title which you have choſen, thoſe ana- 
logies are let in, iro wheuce a parallel is 
draun between private fricudſhips, aud ſuch 
Co tutioual attachments as you profels : it is 
therefore | apply to you that mouitory Giltich, 
iu which Horace has ſketct'd the characteriſticks 
ol Friendthip. Indeed the mode of exprellion, 
by u nich ve ſtyle ourſelves the friends of au 
eſtabliſhment we live undet—illuſtrates briclly. 
It ſuggetts that partial, and neceflary fouduels, 
which teps in, when ticklcnels affecis to reaſon, 
and fecures us from di\zuits, that would other- 
wile be raiſed by the iuhrmities of men, or of 
eſtablihnieuts which are ouly the work of 
men. 


Attachment may, (perhaps) originally ſpring 
from a comparilou of the faults and merits of its 
oN ect; aud a warranted concluſion of preponder- 
ance in the latter;—but when grown to that ma- 
tur winch we dencminate friendſhip, this 
weighing and comparivg is fure to have au end: 
attention is then tixed upon the virtuous ſcale; 
aud habit coucurs with reaſon, to keep the other 


Out 
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out of fight. Conſormable to theſe maxims is 
the account which Horace gives; and it is re- 
markable that, in this inſtance, he beltows upon 


Partiality, an equitable character, to which it 
leidom can lay claim. 


Amicus dulcis, ut æquum eſt, 
Cum mea compen ſet vitus bona : pluribus hiſce, 
(Sz modo plura mint bona ſunt ) iuclinet. 


When weighty virtues o'er our faults prevail, 
See friendly juſtice fink the turning ſcale. 


And he adds the reaſon : making the leaning 
which he preſcribes, a were neceſſary allowance 
for inevitable imperſection: 


Nam wits nemo ſine naſcitur: optimus ille eſt, 
Qui minimis urgelur. 


A faultleſs conſtitution ne'er has been: 
Ev'n in our own, ſome human ſpecks are ſeen. 


There is no ſriendſhip without ſome blindneſs: 
a piercing diſcernment of every thing like de- 
fect; and pitileſs expoſure of whatever is detect- 
ed, it it be not the conduct which characteriſles 
enmity, is certaluly uot that which belongs to 
friendſhip. 


There is no ſriendſhip without confidence,“ 
and eſteem; and the government, or the man, 


14 > . . . 
* Luckily, this branch of my aſſertion does not require 
that proof, which I am not at preſent, at leifure to go into. 
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which, meriting reſpec, is in the trammels of one, 
that ſtudiouhy gives his treatment a character of 
zu gengc, aud oftentatioutly makes allowance 
07 „ pretended imbeeili, ies, —is a victim, whole 
ny may be eat:ly divined. If you do not 
break: your chains ; ſach a friend will break yoar 
dart. Let cvery ciimable man ſhuttle of, with- 
cut dclav, this domeltie k tyranuy. u hich | is rui- 
2019, it1 its conſequences; and which he that 
practices is Al 1GCOt. or an impoſter. Thereſore, 
whilſt you proicts to reſpect the conſtitution, 
our diſcourſe announces rather a contemptu— 
ous indulgence, which you are not either able, 
or folicitous to juiiiiy, you will lead us to ſufpect 
that you are not what you ſeem. 


If your account of it to the public, repreſents 
an eſtabliſhment, fo waſted by corruption, and 
inveterate abuſes, that its 1nherent ſtrength can- 
rot operate a cure, without fubmitting to the 
preſcriptions of that empiric © you call people ;f 
vou are reduced to the awkward alternative, of 
coufcting that vour profeftions are untrue, or 
vour attections ill-beſtowed. 


Stec is the ſpecific, that is uſually exhibited by this 
gare ph-cian. Ir was adminiRered at Paris with great 
offer „ onthe tenth of Avguſt, and ſecond of September. w 
is ſaid, tome parrots of this medicius are arrived 1 
England. To prevent impoſition, none is genuine tw 
zit 1s inſcribhed, Noking, (the rame of the maker we 
crelume:) whe! ther the Droprietors of this mineral balſam, 
7.420 obtained the ro yal patent, I am not vet informed. 


1 Bu: which is not the people. 


1C 
Beſides, 
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Beſides, the expedient is ſo obvious, of uſurp- 
ing the name of friend, for the invidious pur- 
pole of giving currency to ſlauder, 


(«© Tuta, frequenſque via eſ, per amicum fallere nomen 


that a ſociety, profeſſing amity to the conſtitution, 
ſhould purſue conduct that may exempt it from 
ſuſpicion, and diftrull. 


And let me obſerve that, if your title but 
ſerved to maſk your enmity, though your ca- 
lumnies, conſiſting leſs of fiction, than exag- 
geration, ſhould point to real blemiſhes in the 
frame of onr government, or conduct of our 
rulers, they might be not the leſs calumnies, ou 
this account. For, after this manner, Defama- 
tion very commonly proceeds: and with reaſon ; 
ſince, by exaggerating, we can, not only render 
defects obſervable, but are even able to transform 
merits into faults: for, 


Mala ſunt wicina bonis : errore ſub illo, 
Pro witio, Virtus crimina ſæpe tulit. f 


Rumour need only ftretch a quality, *till it 
become exceſſive, towards forming a baſis, for 
conſtructing calumny upon. Why {therefore 
invent ? when by reaſon of the ilight ee eee 
that diſtinguiſh faultineſs from virtue, we can 


* Ovid. 
+ Ibid. The ſame thing is alſo noticed, (in a particular 
intance) by Horace, lib. 1. Epiſt. 18. 
— Plerumgue mode/ius 
Occuęat obſcuri ſpeciem + taciturnus acer bi. 
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give to calumny, an air of truth; and can flan- 
der with ſuch credit, and ellect, by mere ex- 
aggzeraliuu. How u as Fabius Maximus tflander- 
cd by his lieuienam * © pro curttatore, ſegnem, et 
* Camuio, tina, affiiigets VICING dirtutibus vitia, 
was campeliabat.” © 


Neither can I approve of that cenforial “ 
irieudilip, which is continually exalting its 
protctiors into patrons. It is the offspring of aa 
Arrogance, that 1s uſually Uti-founded : a modin-— 
cation of that pernicious appetite for dominion, 
aich uniortunately ſeems interwoven in our na- 
ture: a domeſtick 60 ranny, which vanity has in- 
veited 3 and which, epitomizing the deceitſul 
:yflems that now prevail, by prating of equality, 
makes oppretſion the more grievous. 


L wiſh thereſore to diſcover in your conduct, 
and proieſſions, an attachment to the conſtituti— 
n; and not a mere endurance of it. This will 
demand of you a check'd diſcernment, that does 
not take delight in laying bare its faults aud 
calling oft the pubiicx attention from its beau- 
ties. Neither {ould your iriendilip wear that 
arrogant deportment, by which its object is 
degraded ; : Cor we may deigu to be protectors, 
lere u ſhould ſeorn to be triends: out ſhould 
be tender and TUpeouul ; and ſuited 10 the digui— 
y ot dur noble confiitution : not die tatiug cor- 
rertion; but ſuggeſting improvement. 


* Livy. 


t Or the reader, if he pieaſes, may correct this to cen- 
ao 
»(ITLOUS, 
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The conſtitution is not driven to fuch deſpe- 
rate nece{lities, that ſhe is forecd to accept your 
friendſhip on diſgraceful terms: upon the terms 
of hearing faults exaggerated beyond meaſure : of 
being expoled to the cenſures, or infults of a 
mob: of undergoing changes, that muſt diſtort 
the ſymmetry, which is her boaſt, and operate at 
| laſl, to her inevitable deſtruction: of being ſaved 
from the upliſted daggers oi fedition, on the 
terms of taking poiſon, adminiſter'd by her pro- 
tectors. The conſtitution can have friends, upon 
much cheaper terms. Ofler honourable condi— 
tions, if you would gaiu the glory of her allt- 
aL ce. 


When you fo properly confeſs, that © your 
«© dilguſt, at corruption, 1: ould not render you in- 
6c ſculible to the evils of taction ;” and talk of 
« ſome ſpins, inflammable, and iaconſiderate, 
«© that ov erlook the horrors attendant on com- 
* motion;” I would propoſe this queſtion to 
your readers, or yourſelves, whether an alluſion 
was intended to the united Iriſhmen ? whether, 
in your opinion, an * inflammable ſpirit”. per- 
vades that body? lo ſoon as I was reſolved, i 
might go on to aſk, whether you have admitted 
any of that ſociety, amongſt you? whether you 
have admitted any, who ſubſcribe their publica- 
tions? whether you patronize men arreſted for 
ſedition ? whether you countenance thoſe calum- 
niated patriots, whom the proclamation of our 
council denominates ** ill-ailected ?” “ 


* Yeſterday the proprietors of the Northern Star were 
elegantly entertained at dinner, by a number ofthe friends 
to the conſtitution, liberty, and peace. 


Hirr xx. Journal. 
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When I fay that there is a conduct, from 
which ſo ſoon as you ſhall deviate, you mul for- 
ſeit the title of friends to the conſtitution, [ can- 
didly mean to influence your meaſures: when J 
ſtate thoſe ſuſpicions which may be entertained, 
I do not mean to charge you with whatever can 
be im puted. 


It might however be conjectured that, the 
prevalence of loyalty having diſcredited the ei- 
forts of undiſguiſed ſedition, and pluuged the 
united Iriſhmen iuto merited contempt, the path 
to innovation muſt now be more circuitous : the 
conſtitution mult be attempted in the way of 
ambuſcade Is not the very ſociety, which I 
have mentioned, forced to narrow its wicked 
principles, in order to retrieve its credit with 

ever faction; and to inform us, that by equality, 
is only meant ſubordiuation? which is cquiva- 
lent to the aſlertiug that a bowling green ſignifies 
a flight of ſteps. 


As to redreſs of grievance being the object of 
your ſearch, your ill wiſhers may laugh at ſuch 
profeſſions, unleſs the tone of your conduct will 
defy deriſion: they may addreſs you in the lan- 
guage of our famous Shakſpeare, reproaching 
Inſurrection, with its ſtale pretences. 


* Theſe things, indeed you have articulated, 

* Proclaim'd at market croſles, read in churches; 
Jo face the garment of Rebellion 

+ With ſome fine colour, that may pleaſe the eye 
Of fickle changelings, and poor Giſcontents, 

* Which gape, and rub the elbow, at the new 5 . 


a — — 
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« Of hurly burly innovation: 

«© And never yet did Inſurrection want 

« Such water colours, to impaint his cauſe ; 
« Nor moody beggars, ſtarving for a time 

« Of pell mell havock, and coufuſion. 


This letter having grown to an unexpected 
length, I ſhall here break off; and publiſh the 
remainder, in my thirteenth number. 


Mean time, inſtead of being indignant at what 
I have ſuggeſted, you ought, by the loyalty of 
your conduct, to frown ſuch injurious ſuſpicions 
out of countenance ; and diſable the Genius of 
the Britiſh conſtitution from thus addreſſing you, 
with reference to your title, aud in the language 


of the Roman Poet : 


Zuid facies odio, fic ubi amore noces 2 
Si ledis quod amas, hoſtem ſapienter amatis : 
Me precor, ut ſerves, perdere velle velis. . 


+ Ovid. 
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TO THE FRIENDS OF THE CONSTITUTION, CONTINUED. 


— Alias juſtum fit, necne, poema, 
Nunecillud tantum quœram, meritone tibi ff 
Suſpecium genus hoc ſeribeudi. 

Hon. Lis. 1. Sar. 4. 


Of ſuch fine writing who the genus knows? 
It may be poetry: it is not proſe: 

Let others claſs the fluff; while I inquire, 
It genuine feeling ſuch bombaſt inſpire. 


1 RIS K nothing in ſuppoſing that, of your 
allociation, ſome members are influenced by ill 
motives, and others actuated by honourable 
__Views;—and that it will equally admit of another 
| diviſion, founded on the proportions of its wit- 
dom and its folly : ſuch is the nature of the beſt 

locieties. | 
From 


— — — E- es...ot—s 


From hence a queſtion will ariſe : whether the 
wiſdom and virtue, to be found in yours, pre— 
dominate at preſeut; and whether ſuch predo- 
minance is likely to be laſting: and this is a mat- 
ter, on which I am not well informed. 


All confederations are liable to be abuſed; 
and ſome are more expoſed to abuſe, than others. 
If, from the frame and couſtitution of yours, it 
can be eaſily perverted to evil purpoſes, the 
factious will uſe diligeuce to bring about this 
end. They will come into terms with you at 
firſt, in order to maſter you at laſt: they will 
be moderate, in order to be miſchievous with 
ellect. 


It is ſaid that the preſent is a time for ſpeaking 
out: I incline to think fo.; and if it be, men 
ſhould not only ſpeak aloud, but chooſe a fitua- 
tion, from whence they will be heard. But 
from this expediency of ſpeaking out, it is infer- 
red, that we ſhould enroll ourſelves amongſt po- 
litical aſfociations, it we do but acquieſce in their 
profeflions of faith; and can ſubſcribe the de- 
claration, that is appointed for their teſt : now 
this I cannot admit. 


If it be proper to ſpeak out, and that by 
fanding as an unit, I am more likely to be heard, 
than by becoming a ſmall fraction of foine large 
ſociety; I ſhould keep ſteadily aloof from all ſuch 
bodies, whoſe {cntiments, and practice, in the 
main, experience had not proved to be conform- 
able with my OWN. 


The 
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The moſt unequivocal avowal of general prin- 
ciples is but flight ſecurity for the conduct of 
thoſe who make it; though, waiving all ſuſpici- 
ons of their ſincerity, we give them credit for 
the extreme of honeſty, and candour. Principles 
are only operative, from their capacity of being 
applied ; and concerning their application, what 
conflicts will ariſe, between perſ-ns, who are 
thoroughly agreed about the axioms ! that dect- 
fion on each particular caſe, that conduct in each 
particular ſituation, which one man thinks to 
flow immediately from thoſe principles, another 


will maintain to be in obvious violation of 
them. 


To ſettle theſe debates, I body into 
motion, it is neceſſary that the power of a majo- 
rity be called in: of this majority ſuppoſe you 
ſeldom ſhould make one ;—your opponents. will 
ſoon learn the nature of their ſtrength : your dif- 
cullions are cut ſhort, by their calling for © the 
* queſtion ;” (which is the lor mula ot appeal to 
folly, or corruption:) their meaſures are com- 
monly ſuppoſed to have your concurrence; and 
opinions, which would have reached the public, if 
you ſtood alone, are drowned in the clamours of 
your adverſary brethren. 


But though by agreeing upon principles, you 
go a very little way towards eradicating variance, 
yet, unleſs you co-operate with the majority of 
your fellows, you may be iound to have gone 
far towards diicrediting yourſelf. You have loit 
of your integral, and individual firength ; and the 
multitude, which miſtakes Cilcrimination for 
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mere levity, will look upon you as a perſon on 
whom there is no relying, if, weary of diſſention, 
you withdraw from that ſociety, which will not 
tail, (towards weakening your oppoſition,) to 
eniorce, with diligence, the charge of inconſiſt- 


ency. 


However ſmall their proportion be at firſt, the 
facuous, the noiſy, aud the ſuperficial, are apt 
to grow inſenſibly to a majority: at leaſt to en- 
grols the influence, and dictate the proceedings, 
in all ſimilar aſſemblies: and this, in conſequence 
of the cabal, the aſſiduity, the prompt arrogance, 
or enterpriſing folly, which characteriſe their 
ſets. They are not hampered by thoſe embar- 
raſſiments, into which Reaſon ſo cruelly betrays 
her followers: thoſe preliminary doubts, in which 
Truth entangles Zeal. They gain the confidence 
of a multitude, as headſtrong as themſelves; and 
hurry us into meaſures, whilſt we are canvaſſing 
their expediency: whilſt we are loitering amongſt 
doubts, and balanciug contradictions. I dwell 
the longer on this ſubject, from knowing that 
wiſe and good men may give an influence to ſo- 
cieties, at their commencement, which, in their 
degeneracy, is applied to work publick injury. 


+ The publick is apr to deſpiſe a man, who is not true to 
his cauſe : that is to fay, who will ſtop at any baſeneſs, or 
abſurdity, in which the party, where he is enliſted,” is wil- 
ling to engage. To merit publick confidence, he muſt go 
through thick and thin; and juſtle down every truth, that 
obfiructs his paſſage: this is rectitude. 


Let 
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Let thoſe whom I addreſs, then be upon their 
guard, Let their lente and moderation give the 
check in time, It I go arm in arm, to the brink 
of a precipice, with a companion whole mad- 
neſs impels him to the plunge, my torbearance 
will ſtand me in liitle flead. 1 am hurried down 
along with him, before I can make reſiſtance. I 
ſhould have itopped ſooner: or I ſhould have 
walked alone, Tratt me, the reg1ons of political 
reform abound in precipices; and are diml 
lighted. It you wander there at all, every ſtep 
ſhould be taken with caution ; and every guide 
be followed with diſtruſt: eſpecially if be tell 
you that the journey is uot dangerous. 


But in your principles, even as ſlated, I muſt 
coniels my elt not thoroughly to acquicſce. That 
I do not, may be gathered trom my paſt numbers, 
in which I have uniformly inculcated the ne- 
ceſlity of balance, towards the excellence of go- 
vernmeut ; and have treated as deſpotiſm, the 
prepouderance of power, whether in the Prince, 
the nobles, or the people. 


Now thereiore as to your addreß; and inci— 
dentally, as to my owu Opinions: premiling, 
(with a view to the unity of my letter, and by 
way Ot reierence to thofe analogies, which are 
ſtated at its commencement ; ) that, however 
benevolent the diſpoſitions of the party, yet 
where there is no acquaintance, there can be 
Ii: tle [riendſhip ; and that your addreſs by no 


+ In Number XII. 
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means argues a thorough knowledge of our con- 
ſticution; unleſs I ianiftake its priuciples. 


Let me wander, for a time, from more 1mpor- 
tant matter, to remark upon the rhetorical ſtyle 
which you have choſen: I think imprudenily, 
It ſuits but ill with rational conviction ; and 


dishgures the grave ſubject, it was choſen to 
adorn. 


I can allow for thoſe motives, which would 
prompt you to invite the conltidence of the peo- 
ple, by an eloquent vindication of the free ſpirit 
of our conſtitution; and animated invective 
againſt proſſigacy, and corruption: but this in- 
dulgence will not juſtity falſe glitter; nor ob- 
viate the charge, which I now bring againſt you, 
that your addreſs is rather calculated to dazzle, 
thau enlighten: * neither would it bave be- 
wildered you in that confuliou of metaphor, 
which repreſe 1ts a“ gradatiou“ © kindling ta- 
48 lents;” an exploit, which before this © grada- 
tion” could perform, it ſeems necellary that 1n- 
cendiaries ſhould tet ſociety in flames. f 


Into 


* When you call on every man to join you, © whether 
he prefer liberry to peace, or Peace to liberty,” you daz- 
zle me ſo with this ſlight-oi- hand writing; this © fly away 


jack, and come again jill ;” that I cannot tell What it is 
vou are abour. 


© inc vos, 


«© Vos Aue mutatis diſcedite partibus: eia !” 

P fee liberty, and peace, tw! inkling before my eyes; but 
ſcarce know which is which. I am in the fegation of 
Ulyites: . Mazcuz. SHED Ne. ro 4 Sa: Ant 6 T Bu pale 


+ © Does he love that beautiful gradation of ſociety, 

* which gives to toll, and talents, and virtue, their ſtations, 
6% 

aud 
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Intothe adoption of a ſtyle, which I think too 
inflated, you were pothbly betrayed, by the 
empty graudeur F of fome late publications; 

where 


« rl their forms ; which kindles them where they were 
not, and rewards them where they are.” 


+ © Citizen ſoldiers to arms! rake up the ſhield of free- 
« dom; and the pledge of peace : by liberty, we never 
* underfood unlimited freedom; nor by equality the de- 
* ſtruction of ſubordination:“ (which is inequality:) “ li- 
* berty is the exercife of all our rights natural; and equa- 
* lity is the extent of the conflituent to the fulleſt dimen- 
*« fions of the conſtitution:“ (a definition I preſume, fug- 
yelled by a tavior :) © it our conſtitution be imperfect, no- 
* thing but a reform in repreſentation will rectify irs abuſes ; 
if it be perfect, nothing but the ſame reform” (that is, a 
reform in rhe molt eſſential part of a thing already perfedl :) 
«« will perpetuate its bleſſings. All ſoldiers ſhould remem- 
her that {eduction made them ſoldiers ; but Nature made 
them men. In four words lies all our power: uni- 
* xerfal emancipation: and repreſentative legiſla- 
„ture.“ (that is a right in every beggar-man to vote: a 
republican form of government ; and a national aſſembly.) 
e therefore with for catholic emancipation, withour 
any modification:“. (therefore, that is, from no ſort of 
love to the catholics, ſtill leſs to the monarchial principles 
n hich they proſeſs; but merely in conformity to our ſedi- 
thus Prince pies, and rhe humour of our tociery to fquander 
priciiege: prodigus & ſtultus donat quod fpernit :) © but 
* fill we contiider this neceſſary infranchiſement, as mere- 
„ly the portal to the temple of freedom. Wide as this 
© entrance is, wide enough to admit three millions, it is 
narrow; (O! moſt capacious narroiwneſs!) 4 when 
compared i the capacity of our beloved principle” (of 
\--hverſion ;) © which takes in” (an equivocal expretiion :) 
every individual of the Irith nation;” (including the 
band + of rioters in the coun'y of Louth.) * fourteen long 
+ years are elapſed, &cet ! in this interval how many nart- 
” Ons have goOrten, &cet. ! how many of Our COUNTTVLYLETL 

have ſunk into, &cet. !” da capo. 
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where, as ſoon as we have ſurmounted their 
v orthy entrenchments. by the gleam or meta- 
phors we diſceru the ſolitude, watch every where 
ſurrounds us. The camp is deler.ed : no argu- 
ments to be found in the paragraphs which 
ſnould lodge them: no facts that are zealous iu 
the cauſe they are preſſed io ſerve. Controveriy 
looks in vain for an enemy to encounter. — With 
Horace's proclamation againit bombaſt before 
their eyes, how can their authors expect to fix 


attention, or intereſt our feelings, by ſuch turkey- 
cock dignity ? 


Telephus & Peleus, cum pauper, & exſul uterque, 
Projicit ampullas, & ſeſquipedalin werba ; 
Si curat cor ſpectantis tetigiſſe querela. f 


To ſuch ſubordinate undertakings as that T am 
engaged in, the oruameutis of diction are perhaps 
allowable ; in order to evade the obſtinacy of a 
reader, and inſinuate inſtruction into a mind that 
is inflamed. Bur when a ſociety invites the 
publick, to concur in an attempt of no lels 
magnitude, than the reform oi that governmeut, 
on whoſe well being depends the happincls of 
millions, they do not need ſuch ſubſidiary 11- 


To this compoſition may be applied, what was formerly 
remarked of the oratory of one, who had, like our ſociety, 
« lires cum Rege moleſtas!“ 


— —+ Ruebat 
„ Flamen ut Hibernum,” 


(Let us finiſh the line, before it becomes in2pplicable) 


* fertur quo rara ſecurts.” 
+ Though as individuals theſe men were reſpectable ; 


and the cauſe of their complainings, actual and grievous. 
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meemenis: their language ſhould be ſimple, 
precile, aud clear. It is not enough to fay chat 
tney [ould reject t hole ornaments, which thould 
not even oller themſelves to their fancy, for ac- 
ceptance. Their addreſs will be eloquent, if 
their aſſociation was well-timed. Its eloqueuce 
vel couſiſt in the fſimple cuumeration ol great, 
aud obvious truths : the natural complaluings 
„men really oppreſſed: the honeſt out-cries of 
virtue againit corruption; and the temperate 
urmueſs of iuvaded freedom. 


But now to matters of more Importance. 


And firſt, let me not be told that, at this 
time, we ſhould looth an exaſperated people. 
Ve ſhould not foſter thoſe exorbitant claims, 
vw hich an exaſperated people is provoked to 
make. It is for this reaſon I object to that part 
©; your addrets, in which it is pronounced. with 
%o much exultation, that © there is no human 
power which can reſiſt an object, when the 
pcople, with an united, ſolemn, and determin- 


* ed voice, ſhall e WE MILL. II.“ 


* 


Such is the ſum, and ſcope of your aſſertion; 
for as to VOur qualiieaiious, of reaſonableneſs in 
e object; and unlawiuinels in the reſiſtance; | 
LUCY are quite inoperative: it muſt be becauſe the 


+ © There is no human power that can lawfully, or 
fucceisiully, refiit this reaſonable, conſtitutional, and 
nen indiſpenſible obe t ift THE PEOPLE, w rb an 
united, ſolemn, and deter:nined voice, prouvunce, * we 
ill it. 


Addreſs of the friends of the Conſtitution, Cc. 
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people are powerful, that they ſhall thus inevi- 
tably obtain what is the object ot their choice; 
aud the exteut of their power is neither narrow- 
ed, nor encrealed, by the quality of their de- 
mands. Beſides, of ihe fealonableueſs of their 
own choice, the peopie themſels es are leit to 
judge. Thus, wherever © hoc volo, hoc 
*« jubeo,”—is exprelied ; "A © {tet pro ratione 
++ voljuutas” is underſtood. All qualifications 
are inſidious, or abſurd. 


What you aſſort then may be true; yet, to aſ- 
ſert it at this time, be ſomethiug worſe than in- 
expedient. It is very true that our liberties arc 
threateucd ; but you ſeem 10 chave. iorgotten 
ihat oue of their invaders is this new-raifed phan- 
tom, which calls uifeli THE PEOPLE; and 
which is not the populus, but the plebs of our 
country. 


If I acquieſce in your poſition, I cannot ſhare 
FOur joy; at leaſt not without quality1 ing it with 
ſome ugly apprebenſious. A conv iction in the 
people, (I have detined your term) that their 
will muſt be the law, is competent, I admit, to 
the operation of a great, and uſeful change : : 
more ſudden, and complete, than, perhaps, 


could be produced amid the peaceful conflict of 


balanced pow ers. But this etfieacy 1 is not pecu- 
liar: it is eſſential to all powerthat is deſpotick; + 
and in ſuch popular ſupremacy, I cannot ſee a 
ſource of permanent advantage; or rational ex- 


ultailou, 


+ That is, uncontrould, 


In 
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In thinking of a nation, (that poliſhed crea- 
ture of ſocial lie,) I am far from confining my- 
{cli to the contemplation of its xumbers: I cau— 
not diſcharge from my conſideration thoſe other 
qualities, which are at leaſt as eſſential. 7 mean 
its wealth, its induſiry : its talent, its wiſdom :f 
its diguity and virtue; its true and permanent 
power: which latter does not conſiſt in the ſud- 
den ſhock, or temporary union of conſenting 
palſious; but in that due couciliation, and nice 
adjuſtment of y its thwarting intereſts, which laſt- 
ingly gives it a corporate exiſtence, and conſo- | 
lidated force. 


If a claim be preſented in the name of the peo- 
ple, Iwill aualyſe the mals, on which this title 
is beſtowed. If I find it to contain that com- 
pound quality, of majority in the ſeveral ingre- 
Cients I have mentioued, I will ackuowledge it 
ſor that national corporation, called the people; 
and will couclude that its defires aim at general 
utility; but if I find it wanting in thoſe eſſential 
qualities; ; and reſting all claim upon the cir- 
cumſtance of numbers, I ſhall degrade it to its 
proper epithet, of mob. I may tremble at its 
power; but never can conſent to recoguize its 
authority , 


—— 
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This I tate to be the ſentiment of the Britiſh 
con!:itution; and the true foundation of its 
mingled nature. By means of this mixture, it is 
curiouſly contrived, that, of the genuine people, 


| 
| 
| 
| (that maſs of numbers. and of the various attri- 


butes 


+ This is not tautology. 
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butes of poliſh and cultivation, +) ſupremacy 
{hall circulate through all the parts; and to ail 
intents of political energy, this mighty corpo- 
ration ſhall be ove. 


For beſides that portion of political dominion, 
which couſiſts iu the democratick rights, and pri- 
vileges, (and which ſeems related with the qua- 
Itty of numbers iu a ſtate,) the authority of kiug, 
of lords, and commons, are all component parts 
oi the people's power. The three eſtates repre- 
ſent the whole people. 


To repel invaſion, either foreign or domeſtick: 
to arbitrate between contending powers: to de- 
liver over the ſuſpected to the inquiry of the law: 
to put the national will in execution: to call 
forth merit, and enliſt it in public ſervice; or 
embelliſh it with rank, as an encouraging exam- 

le: to raiſe ambitious talent, ſafely into great. 
neſs; to faſcinate ſedition, and miſchievous in- 
trigue, by the view of diſtinctions compatible 
with publick ſafety. 


To throw up an entrenchment round honours 
when conferred : to cheriſh and protect the he- 
reditary principle; and keep guard upon the 
eminences of cultivated life: to ſecure diguny 
from envy ; and opulence from rapiue. 


To manage ceconomically the public funds; 
and purchaſe with them the public welfare: to 


+ Which if reduced to a ſingle head, may be generally 
termed inequality. 


concentrate 
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concentrate the wiſhes aud intereſts of a multi— 
tude, too numerous to coaleſce, but by the medi- 
um of repreſcutation : to foſter publick ſpirit : 
to check the inroads of inſultiug Greatneſs ; in 
thoſe hoſtile delcents which, irom its ſummits, 
might be made upon the unprotccted rights of 
mote 19wly Indui:ry. 


To liit the voice of the populace to the ear of 
that legiſlature, of which ove branch is of their 
creation : to bid proud detance to the menaces 
of oppre' og and reier the queſtion of inno— 
cence to the tribuual of Impartiality : This is a 

rude fleet ch of that power in the pcople, winch, 

prudeutly ſcattered, to culture its preſervation, 
diſperſedly exitts in the kit g, the lords, the com- 
mous, aud the populace. 


It 15 the peculiar,” and fundamental excellence 
of the Britiiii conſtitution, that it is a more ef— 
ectual mode, than has ever been deviſed, {or 
collecting the ſenſe of a whole, civilized people; 
and dilcovering that path, along which autho- 
rity may move, without trampling on the inte- 
reſis of auy order in the ſtate. It is a govern- 
meut of mixture; not of diſunion: uuity, on 
tle Coutrary, is its end 3 and its attainment. 


qual law, in the mean time encireles, like a 
glory, the whole ſocial mais; while that cohe- 
ry of priuciple which is related to it, and 

nich fixes the monarch's title to his crown, 
ap on the ſame ground wich ſupports mine to a 
tiilling patrimony, gives to ihe Kit ug, and Toy 

ct 
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of the humbleſt of his ſubjects, a rectprocal in- 
tereſt to maintain each others rights. 


With the extent of that character of balance, 
which belongs to the Britiſh goverument, we do 
not ſeem fully acquainted. We cannot, indeed, 
help knowing that ourconſtitution is a mixed one; 
but are uot generally aware how intimate, and 
pervading, this mixture is : how it circulates mi- 
nutely through all tbe details. Thus our ariſto- 
cracy (or it you pleaſe, oligarchy) is a mixed one. 
Balance, and its conſequences, may be found in 
that body. There, may be found the ariſtocra- 
cy of wealth, ſtruggling againſt the ariftocracy 
of talent: the novi homines oppoſed to the 
Patricians: the repreſentatives of the civil, ec- 
cleſiaſtical, aud military eſprits du corps, mu- 
tually controuling each others power. And, be- 
ſides the tendency of mutual check, to obviate 
the views of encroaching ambition, it might be 
added, that the caution, and emulation, which 
this internal ſtruggle will produce, operate to 

purity, and improve the whole body. 


That this ſubordinate balance ſhould be de- 
ſtroyed, and riches (for example) preponderate 
in our ariſtocracy, would be a milchief of the 
moſt ſerious nature. The ſelfiſhneſs, and meannefs, 
which acquire the wealth, attend the tyranny 
which it exerciſes, when acquired; and the odium 
of up-ſtart purſe-pride, is on record. Wealth, 
therefore, ought to balance : not to ſway. 


In a government, which, nominally, is de- 
mocratick, an oligarchal power is continually 
| 1 growing 


Ae: 


growing up. In early periods, virtues, and ta- 
lents, (eſpecially thoſe of the ferocious kind) 
would acquire preeminence, and conſtitute this 
power: but in the preſent ſtate of the civilized 
world, the oligarchy which grous from a de- 
mocratick form, would very principally con- 
ſiſt of wealth: and from the fluctuation of pro- 
perty, which muſt happen in every poliſhed 
people, this preeminence would be upſtart. 


Hereditary rank ſhould therefore be allowed, 
and cheriſhed ; in order to controul the oligar- 
chal power of wealth : the communicable nature 
of thoſe enjoyments, which riches can procure, 
and the eminence which they give, —leſs imagi- 
nary and unſubſtantial, than that which 1s con- 
ferred by family, making i it very neceſſary to ſet 
a er gol on their authority. The felfiſhnels of 
human nature will give numerous dependants to 
the wealthy man ; and will heighten; his influ- 
ence, aud foſter it, to oppreſſion. And it may be 
adced, that the malignity, which he will feel to- 
wards that rival grandeur, which is derived from 
anceſtry, and which may not be purchaſed, 
makes it neceſſary that this latter ſhould not be 
left merely in pollethon of that eminence, which 
belongs to it by nature, but ſhould be ſtrength- 
ened and protected, by civil inſtitutions, inveſt- 
ing it with poſitive, aud artificial dignity. 


Above the ariſlocracy, thus organized, 1s 
placed the king; and that he may be cou ſidered 
as a national repreſentative, will be admitted by 
all, who have a juſt idea of our conſtitution. In 


this capacity he exerciſes the office of publick 
acculcr : 


E 


accuſer: a function ſo diſtinct from all executive 
authority, yet which latter too is derived from 
the ſame repreſentative ſource. He repreſents the 
diligence of the nation in detecting crimes ; and 
its power to puniſh iufractions, when detected. It 
is in this laſt awful, (and ſtill repreſcutative) ca- 
pacity, that the Monarch is ſurrounded wich that 
impoſing pomp, which, by diſtinguiſhing him 
eminently, and ſtudiouſſy, from the very proudeſt 
of bis ſubjects, ſhews that his grandeur is not 
derived from the mere circumſtance of his being 
the ſummit of the national ariftocracy. Of the 
ſame nature is his right of declaring war, and 
peace: it exiſts in virtue of his beiag the repre- 
ſentative of the nation; conſidered with a reſe- 
rence to other nations. As fuch he receives 
ambaſladors, &c. 'The king is more obviouſly 
a national repreſentative, than either of the other 
branches of the legiſlature; and this, in conſe- 
quence of the uuity, which belongs to our 
executive power; as well as of the importance 
of this power in itſelf, and the quality which 
it poſſeſſes, beyond legiſlative authority, of 
making viſible, and ſtriking, the publick 


Union. 


Of the authority, confided by our conſtitution, 
to thole bodics, between which it has diſtributed 
ſupremacy, part is for purpoſes immediate, aud 
direct; part, of a nature ſubidiary, and pro 
tective : of this latter ſort, perhaps, is the ſhare 
in legi ſlatiou, committed to the kiug; though it 
may be alſo true, that the interefts into which 
Nature ſplit the people, by inducing a neceſũty 
torumpirage, (in order to eſcape deſpotiſm) mw 

2 juitiiy 
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Juſtify the entruſting him with ſuch a power, 
though unneceſſary for the comple Hrotection 
of his other privileges. Other ſubo te pow- 
ers, again, may be conceived to ha 1 lighted 
up, in the intenſity of his greatneſs 


For the fame auxiliary purpoſe, the nobles are 
entitled to a trial by their own body. To the 
ſame end, they form a ſeparate chamber. If the 
peers and commons made but one aſſembly, 
and that queſtions were there decided by a majo- 
rity of votes, the whole people would be no 
louger repreſented to any effectual purpoſe. In 
the modern ſenſe indeed, the people might be 
repreſented : that is, the majority of inhabitants 
m the country : but the great national minority, 
compoſed of the wealth, and dignity of the 
country, would be unprotected : their intereſts, 
which the controul of our peerage now defends, 
would be ſwallowed up by a greedy multitude; 
and the link, between king and people, would be 
ſnapped. 


I have thus diſcuſſed ſuch ſubjects, as ariſe from 
the conſideration of what ſeems to me the moſt 
pervading, and objectionable principle in your 
addreſs; and after what I have written, 1t 1s 
hardly neceſſary to declare, that I cannot ap- 
prove of the following paragraph, which con- 
tains a ſentiment, connected with that which I 
have been combating. 


«© Weexult to live in a country, where the 


voice of the people, once plainly and decidedly 
| * uttered, 


E 


« uttered, is a thunder which no government 
« dares reſiſt.” * 


I muſt abſolutely decline partaking of your 
joy; as well from the nature, as non-exiſtence of 
Its cauſe. I ſhould not rejoice at living in a 
country, where the cry of a poſitive and giddy 
| populace was a thunder, which no government, 
| (however honeſt) dared reſiſt; and though I 
| were ſo depraved, as to exult at ſuch a miſchief, 
I am not ſo ignorant, as to ſuppoſe that, in the 
| country iu which hve, this is at all peculiarly 

the caſe: at all derived from the principles of the 
conſtitution. I ſhould indeed rejoice to live in a 
country, where the voice of the people, as wiſe 
as it was powerful, gave an awful, virtuous, and 
effectual check, to the aſſaults of faction, on the 
one hand; and the wilyneſs of corruption, on the 
other. I ſhould rejoice that mankind was diffe- 
rent from what it is. As things are, I an forced 
to exult, that leſt wickedneſs prevail, power is 
divided: that the populace have no thunders to 
| hurl againſt the government ; nor the governors 
any thunder, to hurl againſt the people. 


| It may, however, be neceſſary to remind a 
| cavilling reader, that my diſcuthons regard ge- 
neral, and permanent principles; and ſuppoſe 
the exiſtence of a conſtitution. In caſes of nati- 
onal breach of compact, the principles of the 
conſtitution ſuffer a momentary ſuſpenſion; or 
more properly ſpeaking, a peculiar, and appro- 
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priate ſyſtem of principles, reſerved for the even: 
of ſo miſchievous a breach, are then firſt let in; 
and begin their temporary operation. It is the 
general aud permanent principle, (laid down as 
ſuch by the ſociety which I addreſs) of canſtitu- 
tional predominance in the voice of the popu- 


lace, that I, from what I know of our conftitu- 
tion, muſt deny. 


But to come to your declaration of political 
ſentiments ;” and inquire how far they prove au 
acquaintance with that conſtitution, for which 
you profeſs a triendſhip. 


To the ſecond branch of this declaration © I 
object, for its want of preciſion. When you 
undertook to deſcribe, what you properly call 
« vital parts of our couſtitution,“ you certaiuly 
were bound to deſcribe them accurately. Your 
{ituation reſembled thoſe caſes in our law, where, 


though recital was not necellary, miſrecital ſhall 
be fatal. 


6 An hereditary monarch, the ſole executive 
power“ is ſo far from being an adequate del- 
eription of our king, that it would fur with a 
prince, poſſeſſed of leſs authority than was con- 


* « That an hereditary monarch, the ſole executive 
power, an aſlembly of nobles, emanating from the crown, 
and a body of repreſentatives, derived from the peopie, 
by a free and general election, are cach of thera integral, 
vital, and eileniai parts of our conſtitution ; infomi-ch 
that the decay, or corruption, of any of them, mutt raint, 
or deftroy the whole fyſtem..” 
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ſerred on Louis XVI. by the conſtituent aſſembly; 


who inveſted him with ſome portion of legiſlative 
power. 


An aſſembly of nobles emanating from the 
* crown” is not deſcriptive of the heredit 
quality of our peerage; nor of the ſhare of no- 
bility to which we admit the chureh : yet it is a 
matter notorious, that at this time, heredna 
title, and epiſcopal dignity, are objectionable in 
the eyes of ſome reformers. How therefore ſhall 


we know what principles we embrace, in ſub- 
ſcribing your declaration? 


Perhaps it reſembles cavilling, to object, that 
*© a body of repreſentatives derived from the peo- 
„ ple, by free, and general election,“ deſcribes 
too vaguely: that it does not aſcertain you not to 
mean, that numbers, rather than property, ſhould 


be repreſented : and poverty ſend deputies, to 
impoſe taxes upon wealth. 


In part of the fourth branch of your declara- 
tion, I would give emphaſis, to the words * ari- 
fing from difference in religious opinions.“ 
Diſtinctions, ariſing merely from this cauſe, ſhould 
be aboliſned: but I doubt whether any ſuch 
diſtinctions can be found: auy which are not 
political in their origin, as well as nature. 


As to your “ declaration,” to be ſubſcribed 
by future members, —in its implied principle f 


* « That the permanent peace and welfare of Ireland 
can only be eſtabliſhed, by the abolition of all civil, and 
political diſtinctions, ariſing from difference in religious 
* opinions. 

As it is to be collected from the words” refrm in 


the repreſentation of the people in parliament, including 
*« perſons of all religious perſuaſions.“ 
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1 am very far from being prepared to acquieſce ; 
beſides, from its connexion with thoſe recitals 
which I have examined, it is tainted with the 
uncertainty, imputable to them. Its concluding 
paſſage ought however to be cited, as ſome evi- 
dence of your good intentions; and as explana- 
tory of the doubts, that occur in what precedes 
it. I do further declare, that I will ref:it all 
<< attempts to introduce any new form of govern- 
ment into this country; or in any manner to 
ſubvert, or impair our couſtitution, conſiſting 
of king, lords, and commons. 


<c 
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I now approach the concluſion of a (perhaps 
tedious) letter; ſketching by the way, of my 


political ſentiments, ſuch as are adapted to the 
preſent criſis. 


I think the borough traffick ſhould be abo- 
| liſhed ; nor is it any argument againſt this, that, 
for venal boroughs ſome reſpeciable perſons have 
been returned. I do not however mean to ſay, 

that boroughs themſelves ſhould be distranchiſed; 
and the trading intereſt of the nation be left un- 
repreſented; but, on the contrary, think, that 
if they can be made free, and the permanence of 
that freedom in ſome ſort ſecured ; aud it it can 
be contrived that their political power ſhall 
encreaſe, and dwindle, 1n proportion to their 
commercial improvement, or decay; they 


ſhould be ſuflered to ſubſiſt. TI trace in them 


L' on connoit beaucoup mieux les beſoins de fa ville, 
que ceux des autres villes; et on juge mieux de la ca pa- 
cite de ſes voiſins, que de celle de ſes autres compatriotes. 
Eſprit des lois, I. 11. c. 6. See alſo, upon the preſent ſub- 
gect, Robertſon's Charles the 5th. Introduction: $ 1. 


; the 


the rudiments of our houſe of Commons, and 
for this, amongſt other reaſous, I reſpect them. 


I think the confideration for national honours 
oug ht to be paid to the nation only; and ſhould 


conſiſt iu the merit of the party which obtains 
them. 


But the word merit muſt be taken in a com- 
prehenfive ſenſe. It is political merit to abſtain, 
| or deſiſt, from doing miſchief. To reward this 
| laſt ſpecies of unworthy merit, is a dangerous 
application of public honours ; I admit : 1t bor- 
| ders upon the corruption of the popular repre- 
ſentative ; and to draw a line is very difficult. 


I think the elective franchiſe ſhould be extend- 
ed to the Catholicks ; but I doubt if it ſhould be 
exte:.ded, without any limitation: nor does this 
cauubt ſo much ariſe from regard to their religi- 
on; as to the abjectrels, and dependance, which 
oi 8 would be let in, if this political privi- 
| lege were promiſcuouſly conceded. 


And fince avy reſtrictions, which I annexed to 
| the .rant, would be meant to regard property, 
| a not religion, perbaps, they onght equally to 
E pplied, iu future, to indigent perſous of the 
| Froteſtaut perſuaſion. Perhaps 20l. per annum, 
would :11ake a proper qualification; and that 
Lea ſe-mol ders, whole intcreſt is permanent, ſhould 
be electors, the grounds of their exclufion being 
teoCal ; aud now oblolete. 


Yet, concerniag the expediency of what I have 
ſuggeſted, there is, I muſt conteſs, much room for 


* Hume—Hift, Engl. Hen. 3. c. 12. 
ing 
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doubting; in conſequence of the ſuperior num. 
bers of the Catholicks, and of Proteſtaniſm's be— 
ing the religiou of the ftate : the ſupport of which 
may be laid to need the political embodying of 
as wavy of that perſualion, as may be.“ 


Thereſore, while Joſſend the Catholicks, by 
ſetting limits io our c uceſion of the elective 
frauchiſe to them, I ſhall poſſibly diſguſt Pro- 
teſtants, by (even doubtingly) propoſing any fu- 
ture excluſion of themſelves. But here 1s my 
motto. 


Pa piſt, or Proteſtant, or both between, 

Like good Eraſmus, in a golden mean; 

In moderation placing all my glory, 

While Tories call me Whig ; aud Whig's 
a Tory. / 


I have already ſaid, that I am far from being 
prepared to adntit, what your declaration ſeems 
evideatly to point at, viz. that Catholicks ſtiould 
have ſeats in our Houſe ot Commons. I thould 
think ſuch a conceſſion dangerous; however it 
was qualitcd. 


To the ravages of corruption I am not blind; 
but as to the cauſes of the miſchief we may difler. 
Lattribute it in part to the depravity of mankind ; 
and in ſome ſort ever, to the free ſpirit of our 
cou ſtitution. 


WW hen Eume, the hiſtorian, has related that 
Sir John Savile, a leader of oppotition in the Bri- 


And therefore, if by admitting leaſe-holders to vote. we 
ſhould lodge with R man Cuhol' cls, an over- proportion of 
the elective franchiſe.—a ne v, and {01d objecitun ſucceeds 

the ancient, feodal one—to their admiſſion. 
+ Pope. See the addreſs. 


and 
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till parliament, was gratified witch a peerage, 
and ſome offices of dignity, by James I., aud 
that this advancement is the lir{t inſtauce on re- 
cord in Engliſh hiſtory, ot parliamentary op- 
poſitious nav ing ſtormed the royal iavour, he 
cloſes his account with the follow! ing remark : 

* however irregular this practice, it will be re— 
de garded, by political reaſouers, as one of the 
«© moſt carly, aud molt infallible ſymptoms of a 
regular, eſtabliſhed liberty. f 


I ſhould therefore heſitate to excitc, in the po- 
pulace, thoſe pretenſions to power, and to poli— 
tical interpoſition, which it is too muchthefaſhi- 
on, at preſent, to encourage. You are enereaſing 
the corruption, of which you now complain. 
You are rouzing a ſavage, which bribery will 
tame; and publick tranquillity be purchaled, at 
the price of publick virtue. 


Beſides, though this remedial porfon ſhould 
fail of its elteét, yet, in {oftering a power, which 
ou boaſt of as © irrefiſtible,” you are abettors 
of that de PEtivn; which you profeſs to abhor; 
and fall Into tr} e very error, which you are 
warned agaiull, by Monte{quieu. 


Malgre Vamour des homwes ;.our la liberté; 
Mature Nur 14116 contre la vieken ce; la plupart 
des pet] „les v ſont ſoumis. Cela eft aiſe à com- 
prendre Pour ormer un gouverument moderé, 11 


la ut cνpe ties pugjances les regler, les temperer 
les faire agir; donder, pour aint dire, un /eft af” 


ite, GOur 10 metir? en Cat de re er due autre : 
c of} un che d te de 1 que le ha- 


ſard 
+ Hiſt. England. James I. c. 48. 
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fard fait rarement, & que rarement on laiſſe faire 
a la Prudence. Un gouvernment deſpotique, 
au contraire, ſaute, pour ainh dire, aux yeux: il 
eſt uniforme partout: comme il ne faut que des 
paſſions pour l' etablir, tout le monde eſt bon, 


pour cela. 


+ del eſprit des lois, liv. 5. c. 14. 


P. S. Some queſtions propoſed in page 96 
and 97 of my laſt number, I am happy at being 
able to anſwer in the negative. The paragraph 
in the Hibernian Journal I underſtand to be un- 
founded. 


NUM B. 


11 


Nu ux BER XIV. 


„„ „„ 


Quæ Criſpini docuit me janitor, edo. 
Her. lib. 2. Sat. J. 
T H E cry for Equality is ſo nearly ſilenced, 


that the alluſions ot the follow ing leiter are grow- 


ing obſolete: I began to plan it, as I paſſed tbe 


Portico of a citizen cobler, who has lately come 
from France; and is ſettled in my neighbour- 
hood. It breathes the ſpirit of fraternity ; and 
is a ſample of that familiar intercourſe, which 
would prevail, if political philoſophy were not 
checked in its career; —if the light of truth had 
diſſolved that Ariſtocratick rigour, which, ob- 
ſtructing all intercourſe, between a Cobler, and a 
gentleman, checks thoſe ſocial tendencies, which 
Nature gave us; and freezes the genial Gurrenk 
of ſeutimental epanchement. 


Ciro EN ARTISAN, 
Au genre bumain il faut la Liberté. 
Mais le moyen de la retenir, chez tel, ou tel peu- 
ple? Elle eſt bien femme: elle a des caprices : 
des 


* Embarras qui fait ſentir Vntilite du projet, fi ſagement 
entame par ce Citoyen eclaire, Anacharſis Clootes : ſgavoir 


d'incorporer 
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des inconſtances: le shangement n'eſt guere le 
moindre de ſes beſoins.— Hlle n'habite plus la 
Grece: elle a ſui Latium ;—aiitrefois ſi her, & ſi 
digne, de fa preſence. leine d'etourderie, et ſu— 
jette a Feunui, la liberté q lqueiois fe fuit ſoi— 
meme : ce qu' elle tait actuellement dans votre 
pays; ce qu' elle taillir faire 1c, et en Angleterre. 


* Dans vntel embarras, quel parti faut il pren- 
dre?“ —Faut il Veniermer —taut il la contrain— 
dre? La Liberté a la Þaiiile!—La Liberte en 
chatnes /—mais voila, ce me ſemble, une trop 
grande inconlequence.” 


Sans ceſſe elle s'cchappe; Et s'en va; et pour 
courir apres, — ſi non pas des culottes, f il faut au 
moius des ſouliers. - Avant que de la retrouver, 
ces ſouliers le briſent: he! qu '1mporte ?—vous 
volla, qui peut les raccommoder, fur le champ. 


Tons les metiers font honorables: chacun eſt 
illuilre, a mefure qu'il eſt utile.—Principegii falt 
voir combicn le votre eft ſublime :—par lui on 
rattrappe La volage Liveric. 


Secte de Jenn Jacques, ſucceſſeurs d'Emile, 
eiilez, Menuitcrs, de me vanter done le votre: 
ett ce que les ſabodlers ivut propres a la couric ? 


&incorporer la totalirs de Veſpece humaine : d'en former !a 
vaſte republique de domme. Il faut voir la delius le ſen- 
riment de D'Aleiubert dans ſoa analyte de Vouvrage de 
Dionte!gquicn, 


Du meins, une telle conduite ne ſauroit convenir qu' a 
la France. 


+ Cemme le diſent les Macſeillois a Paris. 


* 
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ou bien que les Menuiſiers ſavent travailleren cuir? 
— orgueilleux, les mots de la able: 


e mes amis, C'eſt le cuir, qui doit ſauver la 
patric.”! 


Mais non ſeulement les hommes vous doivent 


leur Liberte ;—Pegalite auſſi, Ceſt I'ouvrage de 
Vos mains. 


Plagez de ce cote la un nain: mettez ici un 
grenadier: hauſſez les talons au premier; et la 
I'egalue retablie.—J'ole le dire, on ne peut pas 
mieux retablie. Mais commeut les hai ier? — 
comment la retablir ?—il faut s'appuyer, pour 
cela, ſur vos talens, et vos ſoius.— Digue Reftau- 
rateur, que votre art eſt cleve !—feulement fub. 
ordonne a celui du Cordonnier -je veux dire 
du Cordonnier conltituant.) 


Quant au retabliſſement de | egalité, chez les 
Fraugois Lon 8'y preud autremeut ; Je Vavoue. 
La, on fait pendre les petits; (ce qui doit leur 
alouger le cou:) éuſuite ou coupe la tete aux 
grands; et voila tous de nivéau.—RNlais, J aime- 
rois mieux avoir fecours ä vous: malgrèe mon 
peuchant pour le degat politique, Je ne ſaurois 
gouter les uſages d'un pays, on l'on exerce le 
deſpotiſme pour l'aniour de la libertc : ou Fon 
fait mourir le peuple—au milieu des cris de 
++ vive la nation“ 


t lu faut avover que le livre d' ou Von tire ce ſentiment eſt 
a portee des menuiſiers, & des cordonniers raccommodeurs: 
i! s appelle Univer/al Spelling-Bazk : il y a de jolies petites 
hikuires la dedans. 


Je 


| 
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le ſens un mouvement, qui m'embraſe le cœur. 

Je le reonuois bien: c'eſt Heſprit roturier: c'eſt 
l'amour de la patrie.— Citoyen Je veux m 'epan— 
cher avec toi. Raccommodeur je me ſens digne 
de ta con fiance. Je ſuis auth bon patriote, que fi 
Jetois mendiant: a temoin ma poitrine, qui 
seleve contre toute ſorte de privilege. —He! point 
de titres ;—et vive le travail plus de Cordons 
bleus ;—& vivent les Cordonniers ! 


Citoyen, nous ſommes freres à bien de titres. 
Nous ſommes freres, pour ainſi dire, au pied de 
la lettre. Ainſi (pour faire mes preuves,) moi 
Je ſuis philoſophe : par conſequent, bon Cordou- 
ner, 


Qui ſapiens eſt, 


« Ft ſutor bonus.” 


Quant a la mecanique, il faut avouer que Je 
re m'y connois guere ;—mals, outre que c'eſt le 
fiecle des theories, et non pas celui de la pratique, 
(on ue ſauroit pratiquer ce qui neſt pas pratica- 
ble:) on peut donner, la deſſus, des eclairciſſemens, 
en citant un auteur des plus celebres : 


e Sapier:s crepidas fibi nunguam, 
« Nec ſcleas fecit : ſulur tamen eft ſapiens.” ' 


Cela etant mon cher frere en ſapience ;—vu 
que les cordonniers out fages ; et que les ſages, 
d leur tour, ſont cordonniers ; (de forte que ces 
deux termes ſont preſque ſinonimes;) qu "il me 
foit permis de trager, philoſophiquement, un 

tableau 
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tableau rapide de la premiere origine d'un me- 
tier, qu' on peut nommer la ſageſſecordonnerie. 


L'Homme naquit ſans poil, et nud: la tete 
molle, et les pieds fans corne. Pour le garantir 
du froid, la Nature fic paroitre les filles; et les 
tailleurs. Voila les trois elaſſes originaires, dont 
I'eipece humaine füt compolee. Revenons 
a homme. II fe promene dans un bois en 
heurtant contre un arbre, il ſe bleſſe le front: il 
pleure.—(Findividu avoit beau d'etre mur; 
leſpece eiolt encore enfant:) AT inſtant des 
mugiſſemeus lui trappent I'oreille : ce ſont des 
taureaux qui fe battent :—pleine de douceur, une 
ache le trouvoit aupres d'eux.—** Qu' ils ont 
la téte forte !”—voila ce que diſoit, triitement, 
notre ſolitaire: Il tombe en reverie: il revieut : 
1] le marie. 


Reſſe encore quelque choſe à faire. —La faim 
le preſſe: il court apres fa proie.—Malbeurs par- 
tout! les epines I'arretent, en lui percant le pied. 
© Infortun-: que deviendrai Je?“ Il $'cutonce 
daus un bocage, en boitant toujours. I fe 
couche ſur Vherbe: des ſoupirs, et des fang- 
lots lui coupent la voix: II etoufte. La 
Sopience etoĩt ld: cachee ſous la figure d'un 
cadivre d'äne; dont elle avoit premierement 
detachs les ſaböts - Mon homme les regardo!t 
avec attention: - du dedans du cadavre une voix 
te fait entendre:—“ il taut a l'Homme des ma- 
chines comme ca :”—un morne ſilence ſucceda a 
ces paroles: peu à peu le vent commence à 
s'agiter: une mauvaiſe odeur ſe repaud par- 
tout -le boiteux Seleve; et fort, en friſlon- 
aut. 


K Voila 
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Voila Vorigine de la ſageſſecordonnerie: voila 
le commencement de ces belles liaiſons, qui nous 
uniſſent actuellement. Des lors nos meters ſe 
ſont confordues ; a peu pres comme ceux Ge 
chirurgien & de barbier.— . es ce temps-l3, (loit 
dit en paſſaut) les aues veulcut paſſer pour pht- 
loſophes. 


"Js viens de jaſer. 1 en demande pardon. Un 
Republicain parle peu. Bret. — J'ai beſoin de toi. 
C'eit que mon orteil vient de briſer les chaines; 
ct abuie d'une Liberte, naturelle, mais trop * 
Irence. Il faut y remedier :—voila 4 ſols. 


Citoyen je te Salue: 


PATRIOT F. 


4. ieme annce de la Lib. 
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TO THE 


FF A 1 ME W 2, 


Humani generis mores tibi noſſe volenti, 
Sutheit una domus. 


7 uv. Sat. 13th, 


Sin, 


To the pleaſure which I have felt from the 
peruſal of your eſſays, you muſt attribute the 
trouble of my preſent Jetter :—in which I ſhall 
lay betoro you the reſult of ſome remarks, which 
the purport of thole eſſays not unusturally led to. 


The mals of Society I apprehend to be formed, 
by the inſeuſible growth of Families 10 Tribes; 
and gradual accumulation of theſe latter into 
aations. From whence it will follow, that pub- 
lick goverument is a multiple of private ſway ; 


and the fubject ot my letter will become altoge- 
ther pertineut. 


For, as ſmall fates have been held the fitteſt 
for the inſtruction of politicians, may not the 


, petty arrangements of domeſiick regulation, and 


minia re coutroul which preiides in private 
compauies, alfo furniſh principles of wider n- 


K 2 plication ? 
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plication I have therelore aſſumed the taſk of 
tuggeſting theſe analogies ; and enabling you to 
publith my diſcoveries. 


I hall firſt bring before yon my friend Mr. 
Tamely, in his capacity of Pater{amilias ; and 
{ketch ihe couſtitudlon of his houlchold. 


During the conumencement of a reign, which 
laſted fomen hat longer than that of Ldu ard the 
Vth, his efforts were directed to ihe population 
of his empire; and have hually been crowned 
with tolcrable ſucceſs. But, ſixange as it will 
appear, his authority diminiſhed, in proportion 
as he became the father ot bis people. "Lhe ta- 
mily couftitutiou was inſenſibly deranged ; and 
the g£0r ernment, (lodged ſcemiugly in the bands 
of two) might be thought, by a haſty obſerver, to 
be conſular. —B: 1t, at heil, it was the conſulateot 
Caiar, and Of Bibulus aud the Romans re- 
corded rhe uſurpation which occurred in their 
time, by datiug trom the conſulate of Julius, aud 
of Lalr.f—lothe houfetoia authority which I 
am celcribing, mi be termed the reign of 
Harriett, and os Lo\ crule: (this being Mrs. Tame- 
ly's maideu nams.) 


Atairs being thus circumſtanced, you will 
anticipate the couclution :—he has long ſince 
named her Elijeiniaacy, Dictator : a proceeding 
whica | will con'eis myſelf to have adviſed; and 
tor which the tumults of the marriage ſtate very 


+ Suectonius; Jul. Cs. c. 20. 
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loudly called. The event has in ſome ſort jufti- 
tied my counſels ; tor matters now go on with 
{ſuthcient ſmoothneſs : in fo much, that unleſs 
the lady ſhould abdicate, herſelf, I appreheud 
the dignity will be perpetual.—So loag as the 
power was apparently divided, the family quiet 
was continually diſturbed, by the lady's jealouſy 
of her yokemates claims; and ſtratagems to exalt 
her own alcendancy ; and the ſubject groaned 
beneath that ſuſpicious harſhnels, which ariſes 
from the fearſulueſs of precarious authority. But 
now that her ſupremacy is fixed, and recognized, 
ihe can exercile all the clemency of ſatis fied am- 
bitton Yet, as if the more effectually to ve- 
rity my ſyſtem, ſhe ſometimes regrets her former, 
indirect controul; and waivigg the exerciſe of 
her acknowledged privilege, diſclaims © having 
any, will gut that of Mr. 'Lamely; or with beyond 
the freedom that every woman ought to have.” 
(a claim of dominion, which is thoroughly a la 
frangaiſe.) Power, ſhe knows, is bounded, 
by being recognized ; and ſhe brocds upon a 
ſentiment, which fell from me, that the autho- 
* rity of Magiitrates is better thau that of De- 
e magogues ; aud the maje!ly of a King, than 
e the terrors of a Lord Protector; or ihe lurking 
% delpotiſm of a National Convention.” 


. Do 


l ſufpe that my Correſpondent is miſtaken, in fap- 
poſin the Convention the ſeat . f rhar power, which now 
rules France, with fuch deſpotick Rigour: the ſupreme 
power | take to be lodged in the Mob: (I alk pardon; I 
mean the People ;) or, if a portion of ir be veſted in any 
members of the Convemivn, it is only becauſe theſe fame 

| perſuns 
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Do not haſtily accuſe me, then, of abetting 
tyrauny ; though I ſhould have coutributed to 
Mrs. Tamely's greatneſs ; but now, that the facts 
which torm my premiſes are ſtated, hearken pa- 
tiently to my concluſions. That, as of power, it 
1s the ſubſtance which 1s formidable ; ; not the 
name ; — aud as Delpotiim is uſually aggravated 
by being latent ; (the unacknowledged tyrant be- 
ing inſtigated to cruelty by his jealouſices; V hile 
he is exempted from the check of ſhame by his 
concealueut :) the name ought to follow the 
reality, of Power : its rigour thould be ſoſtened, 
by ex poſute to publick notice. In a word, that 
Deſ potiſm ſuould project a ſhadow ; which may 
waru the iuadvertent, when they come within 
its reach. 


Let us now, Sir, enlarge the field of obſerva. 
tion, and extending our inquiries beyond a ſingle 
family, contemplate the more ſpacious Circles of 
ſociety : examine that federative ſyſtem, which 
forms a neighbourhood; and inveſtigate thoſe 
governments, which may be termed convivial. 
Or, appropriating a more technichal dialect to 
my att, let us lay that, having conſidered the 
thoral fyltem, we ſhall now proceed to ſtudy the 
menſal couſtitutions. 


At dinner lately, with my old acquaintance, 
NMitis,—my new theory floating in my brain, and 
converting into proots every object that lay round 


2 happen to be mobleaders. Their porver does not flow 
from their con itutional ſituation of Leg iſlators.— See the 
laſt mandate,” iſſued to them by the Federates, to ſorbear 
proſecuting the aſſaſſias of che 2d of September. 


me, 
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me, I aſſumed the following principles, for a 
foundation. That the Government, which re- 
gulates convivial meetings, is not tinctured with 
any properties of feodality ; but may be fairly 
claſſed amongſt the democratick forms. The 
gueſts enjoy equal rights aud privileges, in con- 
verlation ; while, in the capacity of Stadtholder, 
to theſe united families, the entertainer upholds 
their federative connex10n ; and keeps on toot a 
ſtanding army, for the public ſervice. As lor thoſe 
inquiſitors, who went round the table, and de- 
tected, and betrayed the ſecrets of the company,* 
I thonght them as couſiſtent with a republican 
form, as the committee of reſearch, eſtabliſhed 
amongſt the French ;—and with reſpect to the 
deſpotick character of ſuch eſtabliſhments, your 
ſeventh number had already taught me, that De- 
mocracy and Deſpotiſm are in no fort incom- 
patible. 


In this theory, perhaps, I was not much miſ- 
taken; perhaps thoſe parlour uſurpations which 
am about to ſtate, are the natural produce of a 
too popular conſtitution, (whether publick, or 
private, national, or convivial;) and that Sir 
Blatero Rumbledon, (a fierce republican, who 
fat next me,) was only a Menſagogue; and 
his arbitrary conduct but proportionally equi- 
valent to what the Demagogues exert, in their 
wider ſphere of action. 


F=—Aperit præcordia Liber. 
Flor. 


Vino, tortis 
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Let this be as it may, I ſoon perceived that 
he was the ruler of the table: that his word was 
the law; and that no man's property in conver- 
ſation was ſecure, from the ettecis of his extor- 
tion, and exiravagance. Moveſt knowledge 
faultercd in his preſeuce: contradiction tell be- 
fore him; and truth was overwhelmed in the tem- 
peſt oi his aſſertions. A monopoliſt of uproar, 
his avarice gralpcd at ſyllables ; while, ſtunning 
with interruption, aud burglariouſly entering 
the prec inéts of your diſcourſe, he wrung your 
ſtory trom your mouth, to the laſt ſentence ; and 
diſembogued it on his hearers with the moſt 
voc nierous profuſion. Nay, however ſmall your 
means in converſation ;—though you were but 
provided with a dozen ſentences, for chequering 
the dull ſolemnity of your fileuce, and ſcantil 
iupplying the wants of the aficrnoon, he had 
no compallion :—no diſcrimination :—but levied 
your little all, with uhſcal barbarity. 


& N habuit Codrus : quis enim negat ® et tamen illud 
* Perdidit Infel. x totum nihil.“ * 


From the vehemence of his manner—T inſer- 
red the ſhaliownels of his underſtandiug; or 
ſufler me to digreſs, a moment, trom my ſubject, 
while I 1iluttcate the iuflueuce ot intellect upou 


paſſion. | 

Perſons on ſhipboard, in the warmer latitudes, 
uſe the tollou iug expedient for cooling their li. 
quors: they immerſe them 10 a contderable 


Juvenal, Sat. 3. 


depth 
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depth in the ocean; which is found to be much 
colder towards ics bottom, than at a leſſer diſtance 
from the lurface. The liquors, when drawn u 
again, are tt for uſe. Thus, the pathons of Sir 
Blatero would have, probably, been lels hot, it 
his underjtanding had been more profound. * 


Having aſcertained the exorbitance of this 
uſurpers power, I began to coulider what the 
meaus were that upheld it; and was juſt about 
to raiſe my voice, in the cauſe of liberty of 
ſpeech, and equality of audieuce, when the 
Menſagogue took his hat, aud left the room. 
He was followed by Mr. Hangeron, whoſe at- 
tempted alſumptioas oi the talkative ſceptre I 
have forborne to notice, fince when he ſeemed 
to wrelt it from the hand oft Rumbledon, he in 
fact meant to tix it more hrmly in his grafy ;— 
his interruptions reſembling thoſe of a tragedy 
conidante; or the blows which a boy gives the 
hoop that he 1s chaſing, when Le perceives it 
lackening iu its carcer. 


The Tyrant was removed; but the tyrann 
con:inued ; and was exerciſed lets terribly by 
his ſuccelicr Kuntlus ; who now aſcended the 
vocal throue; and governed the table, with the 
proudelt ſuaviiy of manner. 


I did not ſurvive his reign but ſeeing no 
chance of obtaining the ear ot the aſſembly, (for 


* Buffon, hit. nat.— My reader need not be reminded 
thar I here aliude to that ſpurtering hear, which is the at- 
tendant upon dulneſs. There is alſo an honeſt vehemence, 
and warmth, which belong inſeparably to talent, and to 
vir es; and which no man can reſpect more ſeriouſly, 


than I do. 
I too 
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T too was defirons to uſurp attention ;) I leſt him 
diſcourſing, aud wearily took my leave. 


In addition to thoſe reſſections which were 
ſupplied me by the Tamely's, (as that Deſpotiſm 
is generally aggravated by concealment ;) and 
which were allo in ſome fort applicable here; I 
could not help obſerving, as | returned home, 
on the abuſes to which popular governments are 
ex poſed: I ſelt that the oppreſſions of Sir Bla- 
tero, and Rufillus, were the natural couſequen- 
ces of that Democratick principle, which, too 
eminently diſtinguiſhing the menſal conſtituti- 
ons, gives no check to the uſurping inclinations 
of ſome men ; bat leaves their tyraunick humour 
an unbounded range. Beſides, as I have faid, 


the table deſpotiſin is too concealed: the Menſa- 


gogue will play the tyrant, and engroſs the whole 
diſcourſe, in rio then rights of guells, aud the 
freedom of con erfation. 


On the whole, Sir, I not only ſubſcribed to 
the definition, which, in your feighth number, 
you give ol government; that, „it is a mound, 
which the diviuity of human Reaſon, has flung 
on the enormity of human Violence but, 
perſuaded that a lofty, and firm: ſet throve is the 
beſt ſecurity for publick freedom, I heartily 
wiſhed Mitis had been King-—inſtead of Stad- 
holder ;,—and were truſted with that ſo— 
cial ſceptre, called the hammer, ſo condu- 
cive, to good order, in {ome convivial meet- 
ings. 


The 


: 


: 
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The next day Nuts called upon me, bring- 
ing a pampblet iu his pocket, which he recom- 
mended to ny attention. Occupicd at the mo- 
ment in writing you this letter, I haſtened 1» 
communicate my tyſtem to my friend; who, 
though he ſmiled at its fingularuy, did not con- 
trovert its truth; but even furniſhed me with 
means of reudlerii x the theory more complete. 
Your analogies, ſaid le, will bear to be detailed, 
without the llighteſt deviation from the truth: 
theie latent tyrannies pervade familiar lite; aud 
are continually {ound lurking beneath every ſur- 
face of equality. W hat is the valetudiuarian, 
who terms peeviſhne!s ill health; and ſubdues 
us to his whimhies, with the aid ot our own pity? 
What the froward infant, that ſqualls us 
into compliance wich its helpleſs commands ?— 
or the mother who, declaring berſelf a flave 1» 
her children, l:ſhes them into filence, uithort 
inveſtigating their wants ?—\W hat is Elis Flio- 
pauta, wheu cheching the remark that has hc 
iſſued from vour lips, ſhe raifes a ſueer agai: ft 
your knowicge, by av Owing ber own igho- 
rance ?—Jicle ace all equals, or inicriors, in 
appearauca; tyrants in ſubſtance, and dect: 
the more completely rulers, tor ſeeming it LE 


leſs. 


What is the blockhead,. who having neard 
that excentricity attends on tajeut,—a;d that 
learning is incompatible with kuowJedge ot the 
world; .—who knowing himſelt ignorant, fup- 
poles himſelf ſhrewd ; and preſumes, from your 
acuteneſs, that you muſt want conzmon diſcern- 


ment: — what I fay is he, who building bis on- 
auct 


0 


duct on this vulgar baſis, ſeeks to dupe you, in 
the civilelt, ald groticſt manner potlible ? who 
balancing ; real talent, with imputed indiſcretion, 
and teinperiug his worthleſs compliment with 
tneer, ſoars above you every day; but reſpects 
vou once a twelvemonth : (pros ided you are fool 
enough to [crawl lo oiten u pon paper Fe who, 
as if that wiſdom which lights millions to their 
imereſt, muſt ot courſe be inſuffeient tor guid- 
ing to your own ;—not ouly treats you (when 
LO! wridiug, or haranguing.) like Mara off the 
Stage, or Veſtris iu an arm chair but forgets 
that the former could warble ſweetly in her 
chamber ; and that he will fit gracetully, who 
dauces well : in a word, who reſerving his 
zpplauſe for ſituations, in which you cau be 
rely, if ever placed, regards you, in the more 
ordinary intercourſe of lite, as neither more nor 
lets than au amutiag heap of brilliant 1ncapa- 
ety; and harmleſs inſatuation? Will ſuch 
a inan ſet up tor being more than your equal !— 
wiltuch a man be fouud to be leſs than your op- 


Preſſor? 


"ruſt me, continued Mitis, this pretence which 
bloek heads make to ſhreuduels, this calumny 
Which Dulueſs firſt invented, = 2 modeſt in- 
dolence of talent has let to grow, (viz : that Wil- 
dom * by no means dexteryus, in mauaging the 
minutæ of er ery day buſineſs ; but that this 3. to 
go on ſmoothly, ſhould he leſt to Cunning,) 
beſides helping to lubſtantiate your ludicrous 
aualogies, have been productive of ſericus and 
ex.eiive evil. By dragging impudent Stu- 
pidi y iuto the foremoſt rauks of liſe; by ap- 

pointing 


| 
| 


i 
' 
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pointing 1t to preſide over the intereſts of 
Nations; and to regulate the practical concerns 
of goverument ; (while Genius in the mean 
time, is leit to ſpeculate in obſcurity.) they 
have helped nuichievoully to invert the who- 
leſome progreſs of our nature—towards that 
glorious inequality, which is the periection of 
the ſpecies ;—and have prepared the minds of 
many, to receive the non{cnle of Thomas Paine; 
who, under other circumitances, and forround- 


ed with other proipects, would have inſtantly 
{hruuk from its miſchievous ablurdity.— 


was about, interrupted I,—taking advantage 
of a pauſe, to proceed regularly in that ſyttem, 
which ſtrikes you as ludicrous; and having 
traced domeſtick ſway from the interior of a 
houſe, to the wider circle of an intire neighbour- 
hood, -I meant next to detect the latent deſpo- 
Lim ot acquaintanceſhip; and to examine that 

modilication of it, winch modern Irony terms 
triendilitp. —This, returned Mitts, might prove 
too delicate a tatk: thoſe men, with whom you 
live.—You nnſtake me, ſaid I, Mitts :—it was cf 
triends, not intimates, I meant to treat: former- 
ly it was amongſt his imtimates that we looked 
to meet a perſons friends. - But now we are more 


enlightened. Mere qu7c/7fts in friendſhip, we at- 


tend folely to the ſpiricuality of the thing. We 
know that, like charity, as defined by Captaia 
Bliaul,“ it confiſts leſs iu groſs acts of kindneſs, aud 
good will „ in ſocial intercourſe, and coarſe 
familiarity ;—leſs in tcſtive communication, and 


* In Tom Jones. 


a fondneſs. 
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a fondneſs for your friend's company, than in 
that celeſtial ſentiment which dwells within! 


Immortal conncex1on ! where the cauſes that 
ſever plain acquaintauce are unkuown ! For as 
to being neglected, or otherwiſe > re, treated, 
a friend of the true ſtamp will ſhew you that no 
man who reſpects hinlett, can admit the pothbi- 
lity of ſuch au event. Fy ! it is the morbid ſen- 
tizent of a too tender mind! which for others 
unkinduels, miitakes its own 1rritation ! 


So, from the famiſht wretch, whoſe eye purſues 
"The envied morſel, their hard hearts retute, 
Should craving Nature force one ſickly groan, 
Such friends would ſtraight the peeviſh haſte be- 
moan : 
To check thole flights of fancy recommend; 
And thoſe unkind ſutpicions of bis riend: 
"115 rom pure love that they deny him food; 
Aud if he's {larv'd, —ſure—1ure tis for his g00d e 


This was the friendilliip— ended to inveſti- 
gate; and ſhould have incyn it to make one 
uinongſt the latent tyrannies: I ſhould have 
meu n it io be a patronage of the moſt oppreſſive 
nature; becaule, this Pairon, in depreſling you, 
allects to be your equal: (a circumſtance, fa— 
vourable ſtill to my analogies ; and contormable 


to the reflections which I "made at Caſtle Jame- 
ly.) 


Kind, lefs from feeiing than from calculation, 
the perſous I deſcribe are mere higlere in at- 
tachment ;—who, iu purchaling 1 rieudthip, 

conſcientionlly 
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conſcientiouſly offer you the half of what *tis 
worth; and bid higher, only on this offer's being 
reſuſed: who ſpeculate on the meekneſs of ne- 
glected worth, and the ſickly craviugs of ſympa- 
thies uuemployed; and fix your price by your 
neceffities—rather than by your value. 


All Deſpots diſlike ſubordination. * When 
their ſlaves are on a Jevel,—they can trample 
them with leis fatigue. Such is the conduct of 
the Deſpotick fricud; (and his conduct thus 
enables us to clals his domination:) he confounds 
all g radatious, amongſt his tribe of protegés.— 
Now [uppole, (lor illuſtration) your friend aſgcd 
you to his table; aud having provided a ſuffici- 
enily ſavoury ragout, ſhould ſhare it into halves, 
and preſeutiug you with one, —ſhould tand the 
other to his mallilt, I witn to know would you 
cel grateiul tor ſuch hoſpitality. 


But, independent of this levelling, bis very 
civility is degrading : it always reflects a fort of 
hoinage to himſelt:—like what Yonmesquieu ob- 
ſeries of the courteſy of the French nation, * qu1 
„ indiſpoſe par les bonnes qualit's meme; par- 
© (cqu elle Paroit! y joindre du mepris”. 7 


But of compliment, to ſay the truth, thoſe 
ſriends are uot profuſe: couuicl—counſtel is u Lat 


* Cee Monteſqu eu. 


+ Hp. d. I. c. 3. 


they 


they delight to give. This they of:entimes en- 
clole in raillery ; and beſtow iu pubitck.—Your 
friendly Deſpot behaves beſt in a tète a tete. It 
ſeems, ſald Alitis, from your account. that the 
amical domination reſenibles that, which was 
exerciſed at Rome, by virtue ol a particular de- 
cree ot the Senate Ne quid detrimenti capias 
appears to be the object ot this friendly controul. 

— But "us their vauity, returucd I, which inveſts 
thein with their command, aud the character of 
their Criminal jurisprudeuce is deſpotick : they 
ſentence you to infamy by a {lancer de cachet. 
— Beſides they pilter your conticence; and re- 
pay you with reſerve 'They acknow ledge your 
good ſenſe; and dont attend to your opinion. 
They confels their own infirmities; ; and dictate 
their advice. They ſneer at you or being duped ; 

rather than ſhew you the decett. Te cloſe 
their degrading vincication of you, with a ſed 
tamen, f which ſubveris it all; and aſſent to ca- 
jumnics againſt you—with “ egad | ts true tho 
he's my friend.“ Meantime they have entangled 


» 

* De tous les ſervices, que Thomme peut rendre au 
Pro hain, ihnen eſt point, ou i] ie porte avee plus de plaiſir, 
et de f. Anek qu' a donner un conſeil: car, outce que 
cela ue 1* coute rien, i! donne encore par la, de lencens 
a fon propre ef pt. Certainenent la promptitude n on 
ierncigne a conlet iter les autres oft une marque de la fre- 
ſamꝑption qu 'on a de fa propre eapacite ; & une ſ ing ere 
mitis y a fouvent la moindre part: car le conle: n dien 
des re ncomtes eli le fruit d'une amitis rede, & tient hien de 
h znne vo.ome 4 celui, 5 na pas envie de nuus e 
d' autre ſervice. Penſces d' Oxenliirn. 


+ Vide Hor. lib. 1 Sat. 4. 1. 96, Ke. 
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heat of my reſentment. But this is paſſion: 
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you in a meſh of petty obligations :—they have 
conhned you to their empire, by the magic of 
long habit: they have encircled you, ſo as to de- 
bar others from your acceſs: whatever ill th 

report of you, 1s credited by the publick; as com- 
ing from perſons, whole partialities are ſuppoſed 
to be in your favour. Come ſaid Mitis, you ſhall 
take a walk :—we will tiniſh thefe diſcuſſious in 
the open air. By the ttme we had reached the 
banks of the Cana], I had run through my ſyl- 


labus; and found Mis holding the following 
diſcourſe :— 


In ſtating, perhaps too ludicrouſlly, the abuſes 
which pervade the various, and diflimilar do- 
meltick eſtabliſhments, you appear to inculcate, 
what I take to be very true, that we are oO apt 
to attribute to the defects of our conſtitution, 
evils, which in fact have their origin in our na- 
ture. When o:hicial Dulnels ſtalks ſcorufully by 
my hde, or allable Folly inſults with condeicen- 
fon , my love for the conſtitution loſes ſomewhat 
of its ſtrength : it fades, for a moment, in the 


not reaſon.— This is pride: not conviction. 
W hea I behold the contumelies, which virtue 
muſt endure from power :—whena I ſee timid me- 
Tit juſtled, and thruil back, by that ſtupid effront- 
cry which comes forward in its place; or ruined 
by mean flanders of that conſcious folly, which 
dreads an open conffict with a rival of ſuch 
rowels ; and patiently retiring from. the dig- 
nities of the State; my attachment to ariſtocracy 
is ſhaken at its roots: I miſtake the faults of our 
nature, for the delects of our government; and 
L irritation 
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irritation would draw concluſions ; if reſecti- 
on would permit. When | ſee lively igno- 
rance railing itſelf to greatneſs, on the ſhould- 
ers of buffoonery, debauchery, or corrup- 
tion: the levity ot folly ſoaring into rank; and 
the gravity of wiſdom preſſing to obſcurity —1 
waſte thole groans upon eſtabliſnments, which 
ſhould be treaſured up tor manu. I grow a Demo- 
crat when I think ot ſome of the leaders of ad- 
miniſtration, —but, one glance at the chieitaws 
of Sedition ſupplies my cure. 


But as Governments are to be judged of by 
their general effects, (where they do not contain 
ſome radical and inherent fault,) let a man turn 
his eyes—from the contemplation of abules 
which prejudice his judgment ; and which fall 
ſo obvioully beneath his notice here at home: let 
him view England, which is placed at a con- 
YER diſtance, for enabling his obſervation to 

alp the whole. In the ſtate of the Country let 
* leck the character of its government. — Let 
him couſider the ſituation ot that wonderſu} 
country : © tor wonderful“ in truth appears to 
«© mea machine, coulifting of fo beautiful, and 
*« juſt a gradation of parts; each adapted to its 
proper purpoſe, and promoting the f rogreſs 
** of the whole. Much evil, and much miſery 
no doubt, are to be und ;— but are there 
not both iu the lot of every individual? are 
they not 1aterwoven tu our nature? and muſt 
not a conſiderable part of our beſt exertions 


This paſſage is extracted from a letter, written to me 


> « 22ntleman of iy acquaintance, 


cc be 
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be employed in preventing them; or in palli- 
** ating, or curing their unhappy effects?“ 
In a word, I conceive the genius of the Bruiſh 
Conſtitution— addreſſiug thus a generous, and en- 
lightened people, -w ho, not blind to its defects, 
but even ſolicitious to amend them, yet conſels 


that theſe are nobly redeemed by its perfections: 


„ Sanus ab illis, 


Perniciem quæcunque ferunt—mediocribus, et queis 
* Ignoſcas, vitiis teneor. Fortaſſis et iſtinc 
Largiter abſtulerit longa ætas: liber amicus : * 
Conſilium proprium.“ 


This was a part of my friends diſcourſe; which 
at my return I thought proper to tranſeribe; to- 
gether with the particulars of that converſation 
which preceded it: I ſhall now conclude my 
tedious letter ;,—(which, if it have no better 
effect, may at leaſt ſet you dreaming for your 
readers once again ;) with hoping that the ſenſi- 
ble remarks of Mitis may atone for the rhapſo- 
dies, and follies, of 


ANALOGUS. 


Feb. 18th, 1793. 
L 2 NOM. 


* A Patriot, 


Note. In the foregoing papers, particularly in this, and 
the 13th Number, ſome paſſages are omitted, which feem- 
ed 10 interrupt the general purpoſe of the work. Of theſe 


ſuppreſs'd puſſages, I avow myſelf the author. Ne | 
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Aigna fuum forem, cum gacet hoſtis, habet. 
Ov1D. 


T HE very being of Virtue, like that of Rea- 
ſon, conſiſting, apparently, in its exerciſe, we 
can hardly ſeparate our idea of its exiſtence, from 
that of its being in action. Virtue is an energy: 
a conſuming ardour; which, if the ſtate of 
things did not neceſſarily ſupply with conſtant 
food, muſt ſoon evaporate, and diſappear. A 
cauſe can exiſt only with reterence to eſſects; 
aud it is by an examination of theſe latter, that 
its efficacy can be meaſured. Thus, by relating 
a tale of ſorrow, we diſcover if a man be com paſ- 


fionate ; and find out whether he be charitable, 


by enabling him to relieve it. 


And thus too, Adverſity, in general, is at ouce 
the parent, and the teſt of virtue. 


Qua 


1 


Que /atet, inque bonis ceſſat, non cognita, rebus, 
Apparet virtus, arguiturque - malis. 


For our idea of thoſe permanent, though dor. 
mant capabilities, which we denote, by ſaying 
that a man is virtuous, it is obtained by com- 
paring, as to their magnitude, and frequency, 
thoſe ettefts, which we have known his virtues 
to produce already, with what they may be cal- 
led on to produce, 1n tuture; and by concluding 
that the parallel of what has been done hereto- 
fore, may hereafter be effected by the ſame man, 
again: a concluſion quite ſufficient, for rearing 
upon 1t a general good opinion of our fellow 
creature ; though not ſtrong enough to warrant 
us in unncceſſarily involving him in temptation ; 
or in courting fo perilous a trial, for ourſelves, 


For, the eficacy of this, (ſhall I fay habit?) 
cannot be meaſured with exactneſs, a priori. 
Towards our judging of this, opportunity muſt 
bring the man's firmneſs to the teſt. If the Pa- 
triarch had not been called upon to ſacrifice his 
child, we could never have pronounced on the 
extent of his obedience to the divine command ; 
or reliance on the divine benevoleuce, and wil- 
don. 


The force of Patriotiſm, as of every other vir- 
tue, muſt thus be eſtimated by the conjuncture,. 
in which it acts. Publick calamity ſhould preſs 
upon it, towards diſplaying its intrinſick 
trengtb, and elaſticity : 


* Ovid. 


Fle&ura 


1 
Zlaclora quis noſſet, fi felix Treja fuiſſet ? 


Tubiice Virwis per mata ſulta ud eft. © 


It is then, only, we detect the ſpecious counter- 
tent, by iis ſuapping beneath that burthen, which 
true Patriotiſm ſuſtains ; and circumſtance thus 
becomes the meaſurer of the genuiueneſs of this 
quality; as well as of its force. It enables us to 
ditiinguiſh between popular talents, and pub- 
lick virtues. 


It is principally in conflitutions reſembling 
ours, that the cnergies of Patriotiſm can be fo 
conſtantiy employed, as that it ſhall become, 
ſtrictly, a permanent virtue. For that balance, 
which ſecures the proſperity of the country, be- 
13g expoſed to almoſt continual invaſion, from 
the ſeveral intereſts which it controls; a conti- 
naal ſource of exertion is furniſhed to the Pa- 
triot. Beſides, in ſuch a conſtitution, the vir— 
tue is fown {o widely, that Patriotiſm may 
fpring up in every quarter of the nation. We 
may have a patriot King, a patriot Noble, or oae 
jrom amongſt the maſs of people. 


The nature of our government produces alſo 
another conſequence : v1z. that the Patriot may 
at different times, purſue oppoſite meaſures, 
without being inconſiſtent. The prefervation of 
balance being the object, there is nothing con- 
tradictory in flinging his weight alternately into 
either ſcale, according to the ſide, on which 
equilibrium is diſturbed. 


* Ovid. 
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Vet, as, in the common courſe of things, it 
more frequently happens that this balance is un- 
ſettled by the encroachment of the eſtabliſhed 
powers in a State, than by any ſudden irruptiou 
of the peoples violence, Patriotiſm becomes, 
moſt naturally a virtue of popular growth : op- 
poſing its boldneſs to the manceuvres of the few ; 


aud rearing its head, to protect the multitude 
againſt their rulers. 


And this is fo true, that, though I have hi- 
therto held the itation which became me ; and 
thrown any weight which I poſſeſſed, into the 
ſcale that leemed to riſe, yet now, when the cri- 
fis that engroſſed me is no more, and the publick 
delirium nearly at an end, I feel as if | was not 


in my place; and for this, amongſt other rea- 
ſons, I lay down my pen. 


My attention to my own intereſts, as the ſub- 
ject of a balanced goverument, engaged me to 
fuccour Ariſtocracy in its late diſtrets; and per- 
haps a ſentiment of generoſity ſerved to heighten 

my inclination. The Patriot is foud to euroll 
 kimſelf with the weaker party; and this diſpoſi- 
tion in him we very principally admire: (for 
what qualities are more amiable than benevo- 
I-nce, and fortitude ?) Indeed this condust ſuits 
completely with bis duties: for his taſk is to re- 
fiſt opprethon from every quarter; and it is not 
the feeble who are likely to oppreis. 


The multitude having lately attempted to ty- 
rannize, I was called on, under the general priu- 


ciples 
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ciples of patriotiſm, to aſſert the cauſe of eſta- 
bliihed government; and inculcate rather the 
duty of loyalty, than that right of reſiſlaunce, | 
which the Nation poſſeſſes; but in exerciſing | 
which, they ſeemed intent on auticipating griev- 
ance; and forgot that this right gives only a moral 
elaſticity, which lurks unnoticed, till an attempt 
is made to cruſh the body that poſſeſs i It. 


Yet, in caſting my eye through the foregoing 
papers, I do not find that the criſis betrayed me 
into any improper partialities ; or that | have 
haſtily thrown into the ariltocratick ſcale, any 
arguments which might enable to diſturb the ba. 
tance, on that fide : on the contrary, theſe eſſays | 
have an evident tendency, as well to check the 
ufurpations, as to vindicate the rights, of thoſe 
appointed for our governors. The only effect of 
the late conjuncture on this book regards the le- | 
lection of matters for diſcuſſion. I perhaps avoided 
enforcing ſuch abſtract principles, as ſeditious 
Violence would be ready to miſapply. Yet in 
every inſtance, where ſuppreſſion appeared dange- 
Tous to the principles, and foundations, of our 
liberties, I have entered boldly on diſcuſſion ; 
and my ſecond number atteſts my readinels to 
become au advocate for the claims of the Peo- 


ple. 


But ſuch popular frenzy, as the late, being 
rare, perhaps my duties, as a Patriot, took an un- 
uſual turn. The fever is now abated ; and my 
jervices{eeming needleſs, I ior the preſent lay down 
my pen. It I ſhonld continue writing, yet it is 
polllble that the nature of my duties might ſoon 

. change; 
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change; and the multitude require rather to be 

foſtered, than reſtrained: to be protected from 

the violence of others: not their own. The po- 

| pulace are liable to theſe tranſitions: they are apt 

to ſink from delirium into lethargy. «© Hac natura 

_ *© multitudinis eft : aut ſervit humiliter; aut ſu- 

e perbe dommatur : libertatem, que media eſt, 

e nec ſpernere modice, nec habere ſciunt.” “ and 

the hiſtorian thus proceeds: © et non ferme de- 

** ſunt trarum indulgentes miniſtri, qui avidos, 

atque intemperantes plebe iorum animos, ad ſan- 

guinem, et ccedes irritent.” f To check the 
progreſs of theſe miniſters of wrath ; before th 

mall have ſteep'd the peoples hands in blood, 15 

| the taſk of Patnotiſm, in ſuch conjunctures as 

the late one: a taſk, of which the fulfillauce, 

ſuficiently honourable to any man, is perhaps 

particularly ſo to one, who himſelf of the maſs 

cf people, has no ariſtocratick intereſts to 

delend againſt them; nor any dependance on 

great men, which might engage him to be Meir 

champion; to one, ſufficiently obſcure, aud 

perhaps not wholly unambitious ; and who, if 

ne ſhewed talent, 1n teaching the multitude their 

duties, (in the performance of which mens” true 


* Liv. hiſt. lib. 24. c. 25. | 
+ The whole paſſage mav be thus rendered into En- 


7th :—*© Such is the nature of the multitude. They are 
| either abjectly ſubmiſhve, or haughtily domineering. 
| ** True freedom, which lies midway, berw een ſervility, and 
domination, they know not to reſpect ; nor to preſerve.” 
— Nor are there wanting perſons, who will minifter to 
their exceſſes ; and inſtead of checking the eager, and in- 
| «* temperate ſpirit of the populace, are ready to inſtigate 
© them ro maſſacre, and blood.“ 


M intereſts 


1 


intereſts conſiſt, ever:) muſt know that by ap- 
plying this, to gratifying their proud wiſhes, and 
allertiug their wild pretenfions, he would have 
better conſulted his popularity, and aggrandiſe- 
ment. 


Can we doubt this ?—When the: vileſt traſh 


written on the popular fide, fiuds its readers, and 


admirers : goes through repeated editions : mak- 
ing the printers fortune ; and decking the pert 
author in a ſort of counterfeit reputation. 


This being the caſe, I am ſurprized that pages 
of ſuch loyal tendency as mine, ſhould ſurvive 
theclimacterick of a firſt edition; nor do I know 
whether to admire the courage, or blame the te- 
merity of the publiſher; in venturing to put 


cout a ſecond: and perhaps it is rather with a 


view to his profit, than to my fame, that I wiſh 
ſucceſs to his undertaking. 


For, independent of thoſe conſolatory argu- 
ments, u hich are ſupplied by the ſucceſs of pal- 
try writers; and which, teaching that renown is 
not the teſt of merit, may be ſuggeſted by diſap- 
pointment ;—but are adopted by reflection; I, 
tor my part, can ſee nothing, in literary obſcu. 
rity, that is terrific ; and concetve that a little 


uſe would completely reconcile, nay even, per- 


haps, attach me to it ;—in ſo much that I ſhould 
ſhrink from the glare of eminent reputation. 


As, 


= 


E 
As, quenckt in ſhades, tho? firſt th unpradic'd 


e 

Round its dim cell, no guiding ray can ſpy, 
Glimmering, ere long, a faint, uncertain light 
Lifts the imperſect objects into fight : 

Ev'n then the gloomy mals, yet half unſeen, 


Wears, to the ſtartled view, a threat'ning mien : 


Till, by degrees, th' unfiniſh'd outline grows; 


And thick, contraſting ſhadows—Foxm diſcloſe : 
The eye, each moment, ſome new ſhape deſcries : 


Sees monſtrous blots improve to ſymmetries ; 
And uſed to huſband, thus, its ſcanty ray, 


Sbrinks, dazzled, from theglittering ſhafts of Day. 


nw wet ur nancy wagaarus” 
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